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Men get better wages, they work 
fewer hours, their surroundings are 
healthier and more comfortable than 
50 years ago, and these improve- 
ments can be attributed in the main 
to the labor unions. In the general 
reckoning they may be regarded as 
helping to balance some of the abuses 
that have followed in their wake, 
chiefly a defiance of law and a dis- 
regard for individual rights. The 
points most conspicuously at issue in 
the local fields, however, do not con- 
cern wages or working conditions. 
About wages and conditions In the 
anthracite country there are naturally 
contradictory statements, but certain 
things at least are clear. Like all 
American workmen, coal miners re- 
ceived a great increase of wages in 
the war; their compensation then 
reached a peak that would have been 
looked upon almost as affluence in 
the pre-war period. In 1920, two 
years after the Armistice, wages were 
lifted 17 per cent over the peak of 
1918. These wages are still being 
paid. As to whether the miners are 
well paid or not, there is naturally 
room for disagreement. In the an- 
thracite fields at present the workers’ 
average annual earnings are some- 
thing more than $1,700 a _ year. 
There are American workmen who 
earn more than that, but this rate 
is unquestionably much higher than 
the average. Compared with the 
yearly income of toilers in another 
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basic American industry — that of 
agriculture itself—this scale repre- 
sents nothing less than prosperity.— 
World’s Work, Oct. ’23. (See “a 
New Sovereignty at Work, page 485.) 

“Within a few days I shall issue a 
formal call for a parley or a confer- 
ence, or a pink tea or whatever seems 
to be necessary to settle things once 
for all. Efficiency and brains will 
see us through. As members of the 
American delegation I shall appoint 
the following: Henry Ford. William 
J. Bryan, Billy Sunday, Houdini, Will 
Rogers, Pussyfoot Johnson, and Jack 
Dempsey. 

“IT consider 
commissions 


this one of the best 
ever appointed. Mr. 
Ford will of course look after the 
heavy financial matters. Mr. Bry- 
an will do the heavy speaking. 
Will Rogers will do the after-dinner 
speaking. Billy Sunday will make 
the foreign delegates hit the sawdust 
trail to salvation. Pussyfoot John- 
son will put them right as to their 
personal habits. Dempsey will do 
what knocking down and dragging 
out is called for, and Houdini will do 
the necessary getting out of tight 
places. 

“Foreign nations may send any- 
body they like, I feel that our Ameri- 
can delegation will be able to out- 
talk, out-fight, out-wiggle, out-guess, 
and out-preach any gang they may 


pick out.—-Roy K. Moulton, column- 
ist. 
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: Mussolini and the Ki 
ussolini and the King 
st 
r. Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (Oct. '23) 
1e 
y- Charles H. Sherrill 
E. . ; 
ar ET us see how the practical public order outside of Rome. He 
c@ common sense of a modern king’ received the Royal summons to come 
st turned a revolution into an into the city for a face-to-face talk 
1. orderly government. This revolution with this King of common sense, who 
ir was the Fascisti rising against Red recognizes in the blunt, straightfor- 
io Socialism—the world’s first practical ward patriot the exact type of leader 
1g retort to Bolshevism. needed at this national crisis, and 
io It is the morning of October 28, appoints him Prime Minister to form 
nt 1922. A strange hush has come over a cabinet and take over the Govern- 
Rome. Armed soldiery hurry by to ment. The revolution becomes an 
y. the gates, shut and defended by evolution, and civil war disappears 
i cannon to protect the city threatened from Italy. Not only is it a great 
t- by Fascisti armies. Government moment in Italian political history, 
“4 placards have appeared announcing but what is much more significant, a 
uy martial law —that the city is in a dam against Bolshevism is thus erect- 
~~ “state of siege.” Civil war is offi- ed in Europe. 
cially recognized as imminent, Civil No matter how long this King may 
war means wide-spread killing, and reign or when Mussolini may lose 
_ when killing begins in Italy itis loath political control or be assassinated 
to stop. The King sees these pla. (for he breathes an atmosphere of 





cards, and he has signed no such 
decree! He sends for Prime Minister 
Facta, orders that there instantly be 
revoked this ‘‘state of siege’ so un- 
constitutionally proclaimed, and ac- 
cepts the resignation of the entire 
cabinet, whose continued vacillation 
in the face of Red excesses had pro- 
voked the Fascist rising. 

A plain man of the people, an 
editor of Milan, his father a black- 
smith, Mussolini by name, commands 
the 62,000 black-shirted avengers of 
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threats) one outstanding fact will 
always remain—that just when a 
gloriously patriotic movement was 
confronted by the hideous necessity 
of civil war precipitated by the panic 
of a feeble government, a king of 
good, hard, common sense interposed, 
and saved the situation. 

In passing, one wonders if all would 
have gone so well had this Fascist ris- 
ing against Red excesses occurred in 
a republic headed by a president. 
Fortunately for all who yearn to see 
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Bolshevism mastered in manful fash- 
ion, Fascism blossomed in a country 
where a king does the reigning, while 
the governing can be constitutionally 
conducted by the leader of such pa- 
triots as the Fascisti. 

And we who look on and rejoice 
at the success of this anti-Bolshevic 
movement in Italy, let us not forget 
that the Black Shirts of the Fascisti 
have done as much for modern civili- 
zation the world over as the Red 
Shirts of Garibaldi did for the Italian 
problem of national unity. And signs 
multiply that in Mussolini there has 
developed an able steady-headed ad- 
ministrator following a deeply pur- 
posed leader of armed revolution. 

When first seeing the King of Italy 
an American is apt to wonder why 
President Roosevelt ranked him so 
high among the Kings of Europe after 
meeting so many. He is not of im- 
posing proportions, nor does he pos- 
sess the kingly attributes that history 
books teach republicans to expect in 
royalty. Not at all. But whoever 
meets him in private soon remarks 
his fund of common sense, his in- 
tegrity of thought, his sense of duty, 
but above all his sterling simplicity. 
All this Roosevelt saw. The King 
was at the front during most of Italy’s 
participation in the war, mingling 
constantly with the soldiers in the 
trenches. Such is his modesty that 
he refused to take the High Com- 
mand, leaving that to professional 
soldiers. It is not generally known 
that he was wounded in the hand by 
the bursting of an enemy shell—be- 
cause he forbade its publication! 
Long live His Majesty, King Victor 
Emmanuel III! 

And what shall we say of the loud- 
ly acclaimed hero of this drama, Mus- 
solini the Great?—for a great man he 
certainly is. Did he create Fascismo, 
or only seize the leadership of a wide- 
ly existing reaction against Red dis- 
order encouraged by the truckling of 
a flabby government? Perhaps the 
best answer is that his relation to 
Fascismo resembles that of Roose- 
velt to Progressivism—they both pro- 
vided central leadership for a leaven 
already existing, but needing leader- 
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ship to become effective. Mussolini 
endowed with unlimited power wrung 
from a politically hostile parliament 
after a speech denouncing them to 
their faces—and yet he makes none 
of the expected mistakes of a dic- 
tator! His oratory is frankly, even 
rudely, anti-sentiment, anti-pussy- 
foot, anti-demagogic—indeed, when 
addressing a parliament that loves 
impassioned oratory, he hardly takes 
the trouble to make himself heard. 
Stern as he outwardly appears, he is 
far from lacking in a shrewd sense 
of humor. It is said that a distant 
cousin called at his ministry and 
asked permission to salute Mussolini 
whom she had not seen for 20 years. 
He sent out word: “Tell her I am 
busy, but will be glad to see her if 
she will call back in another 20 
years.”” A saving sense of humor, 
even a grim one, is essential for 
overworked statesmen. 

I saw Mussolini at the Quirinal 
Palace reception in honor of Princess 
Yolanda. He was dressed in simple 
evening dress with only the green 
ribbon of St. Maurice and St. Lazu- 
rus, a decoration hardly noticed, since 
all the other men wore so many more. 
Besides, do not forget that when the 
King offered him the one unassigned 
Collar of the Annunziata, greatest of 
all Italian honors, he waived it aside 
in favor of Tittoni, veteran states- 
man and ambassador, now President 
of the Senate. 

When next we met he was an en- 
tirely different person in looks, in 
speech, and in garb. It was in his 
office. Plainly dressed in a far from 
new business suit, one sensed the 
mental strength of the man far more 
than when at the palace the great 
world fawned upon him. He talked 
freely of the United States and in- 
telligently too: ‘‘No, you do not yet 
need Fascismo against your Reds— 
your great problem is the assimila- 
tion of your newly arrived citizens 
for which New York City is a melt- 
ing pot. As one goes west in your 
country it becomes more truly Amer- 
ican, until on the Pacific slope it is 
entirely so.” 

Mussolini knows that hig life is in 
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constant danger, and glories in the 
fact. Of course a man takes his life 
in his hands when he discharges 
60,000 superfluous railway employees 
and another 60,000 im other govern- 
ment offices. Are these 120,000 ana 
their families feeling pleasant about 
losing an easy living? And Mussolini 
has not yet finished purging the rolls 
of office-holders! He has come out 
strongly against government owner- 
ship of such public utilities as rail- 
ways, telephones, ete. In Italy they 
have always been run at a loss, and 
he is for amputating this chronic 
deficit. He is a strong believer in 
private initiative, and insists that 
private enterprise be encouraged, so 
that competition under proper super- 
vision may afford incentive to in- 
crease national production. Produc- 
tion, and still more production! thar 
is his constant appeal and demand. 

He has recently pointed out that 
though Italy lacks raw products she 
is rich in laborers, and he believes 
that Italian labor should be helped 
to reach its best market. Mussolini 
insists that Italy can profitably ex- 
port labor for the Argentine harvests 
and again in the same year for those 
of North America, possible because 
South American seasons are the op- 
posite of ours. Rather a practical 
bit of applied economics this, export- 
ing labor to the labor market where 
and when the demand is greatest, 
and therefore the price highest. 

But why had Mussolini swung over 
from extreme socialism to decided 
conservatism? Like many another 
European socialist he has found that 
radical policies read well, but do not 
work out in practice. Mussolini be- 
gan as a Socialist, anti-church, anti- 
monarchy, anti-private property. Now 
he is pro-church, pro-king, and 
against government ownership of 
public utilities. So advanced was his 
radicalism that he was expelled from 
Switzerland by a governmental de- 
cree, which same decree had to be 
annulled before he, as Italian Prime 
Minister, could attend the Conference 
this winter at Lausanne. Here was 
a change of noteworthy proportions. 

It will greatly benefit certain smug 
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folk the world over if they will only 
investigate why Mussolini made this 
great swing in his politics, for thus 
will they learn the hideous condi- 
tions that Red Communism had 
brought to Italy in 1919. Perhaps 
they will then begin to look about 
them at home! In many a land, even 
in the United States, are sinister out- 
croppings traceable to Soviet propa- 
ganda paid for by Red money—Red 
in more than one sense of the word. 
Already one English Labor news- 
paper has been proved to be Soviet- 
financed. 

Perhaps American readers will 
have forgotten the hideous state of 
affairs just before the Black Shirts 
struck. The Red Socialists, finding 
the government unwilling or unable 
to repress them, advanced from one 
excess to another. They seized fac- 
tories, placarded them ‘‘Internation- 
ale socialista’”’ and hoisted the Red 
flag. Nor did they stop at attack- 
ing property. At Turin, a Red Tri- 
bunal, composed partly of women, 
caused men to be thrown alive into 
the blast-furnaces. Seizure of pri- 
vate property spread from the towns 
out into the country, and peasants 
everywhere laid hold of their masters’ 
stores of grain, oil, etc. Especially 
incensed were the Socialists against 
officers in uniform, who were every- 
where set upon, men beating them 
and women spitting in their faces. 
They were thrown out of railroad 
trains, for the Socialists had seized 
the railways, and no train was al- 
lowed to start if there was a uniform 
on board. The absurd government 
at Rome met this by instructing the 
military to travel in mufti! Some 
sailors discharged from a man-of- 
war, forbidden the trains, hired two 
motor lorries to carry them to their 
homes in Florence. They were am- 
bushed by a band of Socialists, men 
and women, and literally torn to 
pieces, every last one of them, with 
all the excesses of the French revo- 
lution—the women ripping off ears 
with their teeth, etc. Above many 
a town-hall the Red flag was waving 
undisturbed by the futile government, 
Later the Fascisti forced over 600 
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Communist mayors to resign. Every- 
where respectable folk were being 
shot down in the street, and attempt- 
ed reprisals only increased the dis- 


order. In Milan, Turin, Florence 
cannon and machine-guns began to 
be used in the streets. 

Walls everywhere were placarded 
with “Down with the King—Long 
live Lenin.”” Why did the Reds thus 
contrast Lenin, brutal boss of organ. 
ized murder and plunder, with a king 
against whom as a man no one had 
ever voiced a reproach? Because 
they selected the King as the best 
symbol of stable enlightened govern- 
ment, and Lenin, head of the Russian 
terror, as symbol of the unpractical 
and ruinous Communism that has 
devastated Russia. Is it any wonder 
that Mussolini and his men took up 
this challenge and made their choice 
Very well, said they; as against Rea 
Communism we swing round to the 
King as a symbol of stable govern- 


ment. The Reds abolished religion 
—most of all in the schools Very 
well again, said the Fascisti—-we turn 
back to religion and replace the 


crucifix as symbolizing decency ver- 
sus indecency. It is no wonder that 
Lenin has said that there is not room 





in the world for Bolshevism 
Fascism at the same time! 
When Alexander II was agsass!i- 
nated in Petrograd, three of the 
guilty were executed. When the 
Soviet Commissar of Moscow was shot 
a year ago, the Soviet Cheka executed 
23,000! Terror or stable government 
—that is the choice offered the world 
today, and the choice was swiftly 
made by the youth of Italy with Mus- 
solini at their head. How young and 
how few made up this gallant band 
was truly amazing. A decided ma- 
jority were under 21, while many 
were only 15 or 16. It takes but a 
few of the right sort to leaven a 
nation, a vastly valuable lesson taught 
by these handfuls of Black Shirts. 
Thirty-two of them armed with re- 
volvers marched into Ancona, and 
took the government of the city 
away from the Red usurpers. Even 
after many such successes there were 
only about 50,000 Fascisti that made 
their triumphal march into Rome. A 
few indeed, but what a select and 
gallant company of patriots, march- 
ing in advance of civilization’s great- 
er legions that must rally to defeat 


Bolshevism wherever it raises its 
hideous head. 


and 
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The Soviets and World Revolution 


Condensed from The North American Review (Oct. ’23) 
Alfred L. P. Dennis 


T has been apparent since the 

Bolshevik revolt of 1917, that the 

purpose of the Soviet authorities 
was the World Revolution. They 
hold it forth as the goal of their 
achievements and as the reward for 
their hardships. They continue to 
hope and to work for the extension 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
by the setting up of a series of re- 
lated Soviet republics, the world over. 


The Soviet authorities are mem- 
bers of the Russian Communist party. 
That party in turn belongs to the 
International Socialist Communist 
party which has organized itself as 
the Third Internationale. Its head- 
quarters are at Moscow; and it is to 
Moscow that all Communist parties, 
wherever located, turn for direction 
and guidance. To this end are an- 
nual meetings, the propaganda, the 
development of secret lines of com- 
munication, the division of the world 
into districts, and the highly intensi- 
fied and organizec bureaucracy of the 
party. The Bolsheviki, therefore, 
look to the development of a new 
world in which Moscow will be the 
new Rome. This they have continu- 
ally preached —and World Revolu- 
tion. 


Technically, the Third Internation- 
ale is not the Soviet Government of 
Russia. One is the organization of 
the international propaganda body; 
the other is the political organization 
which governs Soviet Russia. Moscow 
is the center for both; members of 
the Russian Communist Party, which 
is in sole control of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, are represented in the Third 
Internationale. There exists, there- 
fore, an interlocking membership and 
an interlocking directorate between 
the two. The Soviet Foreign Office 
is constantly reminding us that it is 
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not the Third Internationale and, 
by inference, that it is not responsi- 
ble for the work of that body. The 
fact remains that it is at times al- 
most impossible to separate the ac- 
tivities of the Foreign Office from 
the activities of the Third Interna- 
tionale. At times, as in the case of 
Litvinov, the same person has held 
important posts abroad under both 
organizations. 


In December, 1917, two million 
gold rubles were voted for propa- 
ganda in western Europe; the “Fa- 
kel,” ov “Torch,” was planned to 
start revolution in Germany. The 
World Revolution doctrines of Lenin 
and Trotzky were a source of undi- 
luted strength. Later regular propa- 
ganda schools were set up to train 
students for proganda both at home 
and abroad. At Moscow was a col- 
lege for foreign agitators. Here 70 
students who could use foreign lan- 
guages were trained in successive 
courses, each lasting about three 
months. 


In the large prison camps were 
gathered troops who would soon be 
returning to Central Europe, and be- 
fore these prisoners the gospel of the 
Russian Bolshevik revolution was 
preached with vigor by men who could 
speak the language of their audiences. 
Thus Bela Kun, later the head of the 
Hungarian Bolshevik uprising, ad- 
dressed, on April 14, 1918, a monster 
meeting of war prisoners in Moscow: 

You, who have borne the heavy cross 
of this war, go back and set the whole 
country ablaze from one end to the 
other! Sweep all obstacles from the 
path for the liberation of the enslaved, 
turn into ashes all castles, all palaces, to 
which your wealth flows and from which 
your poverty and hunger are_ spread 
broadcast over the country. Give full 
sway to all your hatred and respond by 
revolt, for nothing can be done without 
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armed revolt. 
kill; turn your weapons against your of- 
ficers and generals and against the pal- 
Let every one of you be a teacher 
of revolution in his regiment! 


You must know whom to 
aces. 


Lenin appealed to the workers of 
the world to start revolutions every- 
where. The Communist party blared 
out its proclamations; the propa- 
ganda ran the gamut of the passions. 
A call to the ‘‘workers of Europe 
and America’ to attend the first 
Congress of the Communist (Third) 
Internationale, to meet in Moscow, 


was issued in January, 1919. The 
Congress met in March. A manifesto 
or platform was issued. The prole- 


tariat must save the world from 
chaos, for ‘‘the final victory of the 
world proletariat will mean the be- 
ginning of the real history of liber- 
ated mankind.’’ So comes the “epoch 
of the dissolution of capitalism.” All 
the bourgeosie must be swept from 
office and power and compelled to 
serve the Communistic state. ‘The 
Communist Internationale calls on 
the entire proletariat of the world 
to take part in this last struggle. 
Arms against arms! Down with the 
imperialistic conspiracy of capital! 
Long live the international republic 
of proletarian Soviets!’”’ 

Could anything be plainer? Such 
was the conviction, the religion, of 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Trotzky, Chicherin, 
and the entire group, many of them 
people of education and intelligence. 

Toward the close of 1919 the gen- 
eral tone of the Bolshevik press and 
of speeches and wireless messages 
was one of triumph. And small 
wonder! The Soviet authorities had 
almost freed Russia of civil war. 
They were immeasurably stronger at 
home than they were two years be- 
fore. To be sure, the failure of the 
Hungarian and Bavarian revolts had 
shown that they could not take Eu- 
rope by storm. But the Third Inter- 
nationale now settled down to a peri- 
od of vigorous propaganda carried 
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on by agents in all parts of the world. 
For this funds were available in large 
sums; and the variety of their lines 
of attack was evident. Unrest of 
any description was to be fomented; 
strikes and labor troubles were hailed 
with delight. Thus Zinoviev pro- 
claimed: 

“The Proletarian Revolution is 
moving forward with powerful steps. 
In the unprecedented wave of strikes, 
which has started in Europe and 
America, the old rotten trade or- 
ganizations and their ‘leaders’ strug- 
gle hopelessly. Our Third Interna- 
tionale now already represents one of 
the greatest factors of European his- 
tory. And in a year or two the 
Communist Internationale will rule 
the whole world.”’ 

Propaganda trains were sent east 
and south in the newly recoverea 
parts of Russia to distribute literature 
and to organize the work of the revo- 
lution. Encouraging messages were 
claimed from Korean revolutionaries, 
from Buenos Aires, Mexico, and 
Spain. The wireless telegraphers 
and sailors were appealed to in order 
to forward messages of propaganda 
from Russia. Thus the year 1920 
was hailed as the year in which ‘‘om- 
nipotent Soviets . . . would bring the 
victory of Communism in Berlin, Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna and Rome!” 

Such extravagant claims must not, 
however, obscure the fact’ that 
throughout Europe the misery and 
distress which the World War had 
brought in its train effectively pre- 
pared the ground for Bolshevik 
propaganda by making the people in 
almost every country dissatisfied with 
existing forms of government and 
conditions of life and ready to accept 
almost any scheme of social] reform, 
no matter how wild ‘and impr‘ac- 
ticable it might be, provided that it 
broke away from the political and 
diplomatic traditions of the past. 

(To be continued) 
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Towards World Association 


Condensed from The Yale Review (Oct. '23) 
Wilbur C. Abbott 


FTER all, who are the men who 
have opposed the foreign policy 
to which Republican and Demo- 

cratic standard-bearers alike have 
committed themselves and their fol- 
lowers? They are, almost without 
exception, the same men who opposed 
the entrance of the United States 
into the war; who hampered in every 
way they dared the prosecution of 
that war. They include those who 
have striven by every means in their 
power to encourage discontent and 
unrest. They include those who have 
fought every administration and 
every President and every policy in 
turn. Too many of them found no 
words to condemn the atrocities 
which accompanied the invasion of 
Belgium; they have found too many 
to condemn the occupation of the 
Ruhr. They have urged the recog- 
nition of the false and hollow dis- 
honesty of Germany while denouncing 
that power which has displayed the 
greatest financial integrity, England. 
With one-voice they have refused 
support or sympathy to France, and 
pleaded with the eloquence of a hired 
advocate for those who in the name 
of Russia beat with blood-stained 
hands upon the gates of civilization 
for admission. And as a result, were 
there no other reason for the formal 
entrance of the United States into 
some form of world organization, to 
many minds the opposition of such 
men would provide an argument. 


It is apparent that most of our 
leaders, whose business it is to gauge 
public opinion, believe that some 
form of world association is inevit- 
able, and that the people of the 
United States do not look with favor 
upon that policy which was so long 
the peculiar characteristic of the now 
defunct government of Korea. In 
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fact, our entry into world affairs 
has already been determined for us, 
and it remains only to work out the 
form which it is to take. For our 
foreign policy has been, as it always 
is, determined by two things—the 
genius, the spirit, and the activity 
of our predecessors, and the concur- 
rent genius, spirit, and activity of 
our neighbors, near and far. 

Look back a hundred years to that 
past to which the orators appeal. A 
century ago the United States was 
on the outer edge of the European 
world; three months distant from 
Europe; two-thirds of an unsettled 
continent between its outposts and 
the Pacific. And today! The jour- 
ney to Europe has degenerated into a 
ferry passage, and bids fair to become 
a matter of hours by the air. The 
great western ocean is following the 
Same course. Europe is no longer the 
sole arbiter of world politics. Asia 
is no longer dim and distant. Its 
products fill our warehouses; its stu- 
dents enter our colleges; its news is 
of seething political activity. The 
English-speaking colonies — Canada 
and Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa—are rising into nations 
more powerful now than the United 
States was a century ago. The newly 
liberated republics of South America 
grow rich and strong. The Dark VUon- 
tinent of Africa takes its place in 
world commerce and affairs. And 
among them ll is spread a network 
of relationship—trade and finance, 
culture and politics—which with In- 
credible rapidity binds the world into 
one. 

In this great movement the United 
States has more than played its part. 
Set now midway between the East 
and the West, its flag on every sea, 
its commerce circling the earth, its 
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capital and skill and enterprise in 
every land, its charities world-wide, 
how does this great, rich, powerful 
nation compare with that handful of 
remote communities of a hundred 
years ago? How do its problems com- 
pare with theirs? The world has 
altered in a hundred years, and the 
United States. We must face the 
facts. 

There are those who ignore reali- 
ties, who cry that we should devote 
our whole attention to our own af- 
fairs, that the world at large is none 
of our concern. But what are do- 
mestic issues? Tariffs are not merely 
national, they are, in every sense, 
international. Long since we learned 
thet immigration has its diplomatic 
side. Such an apparently simple, do- 
mestic problem as health and sani- 
tation, whether of human beings, 
plants, or animals, has now far- 
reaching international complications. 
There are few local issues nowadays 
which do not lead us far afield; for 
nations like individuals neither live 
nor die alone. 

How old is international commerce 
and finance? We have now had three 
centuries of international law. Cred- 
its and markets, labor and transpor- 
tation, communications of all kinds 
with all their corollaries from wire- 
less to lighthouses, are now interna- 
tional. The International Postal 
Union meets with unrecognized regu- 
larity, enacting legislation which af- 
fects us all. The jnternational news 
services bring the events of the re- 
motest regions to us. The scholars 
and scientists hold international con- 
gresses without number, and we have 
international conferences on every 
conceivable subject from eugenics to 
match-making in a very different 
sense. It is now difficult to find a 
single human activity which is with- 
out some form of international ex- 
pression, from religion to the Olympic 
games. And if you doubt that with 
it all the world has altered, try to 
conceive the emotions of the fathers 
of this republic at the spectacle of 
contestants from the United States, 
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Australia, Canada, the Argentina, 
Japan, South Africa, and India com- 
peting in friendly rivalry in these 
tests of speed and skill. 

The United States is now in a sense 
an Asiatic and a Central American, 
as well as a Carribean and a Pacific 


power, besides being dominant in 
North America. We have avoided 


“entangling alliances,’’ yet we found 
it impossible to maintain an attitude 
of aloofness in the last great crisis. 
And human affairs have one great 
characteristic—they go on. The wheel 
revolves, and we are bound to Ie. 
We cannot escape responsibility, for 
our fortunes are bound up with our 
past and those of our neighbors. We 
must keep abreast of world develop- 
ment, striving as we may to guide 
the course of things in better paths. 


For more than forty years, by treaties 
and agreements, arbitration has been the 
watchword of our foreign policy. One 
Secretary of State after another has 
striven to make his tenure of office mem- 
orable by some contribution to the cause 
of peace, Our only wars have been for 
what we reckoned liberty and humanity. 
Now we have reached what seems a 
turning point. Is it conceivable that we 
shall turn back? Is it conceivable that 
we shall repudiate our settled policy? 
There are those who would deny its vir- 
tue and its strength There were men 
who fought the Constitution in like fash- 
ion; who strove to prevent the formation 
of the United States as a great federal 
power. They are not now honored among 
the founders of the republic. There were 
barons who opposed Magna Charta, but 
their names are not blazoned on the Eng- 
lish roll of fame, At every stage of the 
world’s progress we shall find such men 
-and yet the world moves on. Whatever 
shape it takes, some form of world asso- 


ciation seems inevitable: some means to 
check the worst excess of war, some 
means to introduce among nations that 


appeal to law and equity which now ob- 
tains among individuals. And it is incon- 
ceivable, viewing the world about us, and 
considering our past, that the United 
States, alone among the powers of the 
earth, will shrink from this conclusion. 
Slowly we have come from small begin- 
nings towards a great conclusion; from 
petty provinces to nationalites, to em- 
pires and far-spreading commonwealths, 
to coalitions and alliances, towards world 
association. 
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Examples of World Cooperation—I. 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Oct. '23) 


Thomas W, Lamont 


HE recent successful placing of 

an Austrian Government loan of 

approximately $126,000,000 upon 
the leading investment markets ot 
the world is a notable instance of 
financial co-operation in an interna- 
tional way. 

In the spring and summer of 1922, 
the position of Austria seemed des- 
perate. Her economic and commer. 
cial machinery seemed to have 
broken down; there was unemploy- 
ment on a large scale; there was lack 
of food; the government was printing 
more and more irredeemable paper 
currency, and the value of the crown 
was falling daily. People were talk- 
ing glibly about the approaching 
death of Vienna and the starvation of 
her people, whose sufferings were be- 
ing alleviated in considerable meas- 
ure through American and other for- 
eign benefaction. 


At this juncture Austria laid her 
case before leading investment inter- 
ests of America and of Great Britain 
in the hope that some loan might be 
arranged to tide the country over 
its difficulties. After exploring the 
whole situation thoroughly, the inev- 
itable conclusion was reached that the 
then Austrian situation was not suf- 
ficiently sound to warrant prudent 
bankers in offering to investors gen- 
erally an Austrian Government loan. 
It was indicated that should drastic 
measures be taken to stop inflation, 
to cut down government expenditure 
and increase government income, 
then, and only then, was there a pos- 
sibility of a sound loan, to be se- 
cured by a first lien upon the gov- 
ernment revenues from the customs 
and the tobacco monopoly. 

At this crisis the Austrian Govern- 
ment took hold of the situation with 
vigor. The Chancellor appeared be- 
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fore the Supreme Council of the pre- 
miers and begged them to appoint 
an expert committee of the League 
of Nations to develop a plan of re- 
habilitation, pledging to any such 
plan the hearty backing of the Aus- 
trian people. The committee ap- 
pointed was made up of highly in- 
telligent and experienced civil ser- 
vants, British, French, and others. 
This committee laid down a plan 
of reform based on two cardinal prin- 
ciples: first, a vigorous handling by 
the Austrian people themselves of 
their domestic situation; and _ sec- 
ond, the friendly and effective co- 
operation of Austria’s late enemies, 
including her neighbor states. This 
plan, novel as it is in politica] and 
financial procedure, has been carried 
out to the letter and has thus marked 
an extraordinary forward step in in- 
ternational co-operation. 

Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, formerly 
Burgomaster of Rotterdam, an ex- 
perienced and vigorous administrator, 
isacting as Commissioner-General for 
Austria in the carrying out of this 
plan. As Dr. Zimmerman points out, 
the programme of reform included: 

(a) The reduction of ministries, 
simplifying their organization and 
eliminating overlapping. 

(b) Reorganization or eventual 
transfer to private management of 
State industrial enterprises. 

(c) The reduction by 100,000 of 
the civil servants employed by the 
State. 

(d) The enactment of legislation 
providing for increased revenues 
from indirect taxation, customs duties 
and duties of other kinds. 

With extraordinary energy, the 
Austrian Government undertook to 
carry out its part of these reform 
measures. For instance, prior to the 
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end of May last, 
State employees had been effected to 
the extent of upwards of 36,000. The 
government deficit is already below 


the reduction of 


the estimate. Inflation has ceased, 
the Austrian crown has been stabil- 
ized, its exchange value for the last 
10 months having hardly deviated at 
all from the level established in Oc- 
tober last. 


The Continental States, and Great 
Britain, executed protocols guaran- 
teeing the political integrity and eco- 
nomic independence of Austria. These 
States agree to become guarantors, 
in several shares to be arranged, of 
an international loan to be issued to 
the Government and to be floated 
upon the investment markets of the 
world. These guarantors were: 
Great Britain, France, Czecho-Slov-~ 
akia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Holland; while the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland has taken 4 
direct share of the loan, and the 
Spanish Government is expected to 
do likewise. 


These guaranties were designed to 
accomplish a double purpose—first, 
to show investors the confidence that 
outside Governments had in Austria’s 
stability; and second, having given 
their guaranties, these Governments, 
particularly in adjacent states, have 
a very strong inducement to do every- 
thing in their power to see that such 
social and political stability is main- 
tained in Austria as will ensure the 
continued sufficiency of the assigned 
revenues. Thus we see the spectacle 
of nations recently enemies of Austria 
turning around and doing everything 
within their power to assist in the 
restoration of a defeated foe. The 
Government co-operation did not end 
here, for in order to make the new 
loan an effective primary lien upon 
all Austrian Government revenues it 
Was necessary for these former enemy 
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powers, including the United States, 
to waive their reparations and other 
claims against Austria, which has 
been confirmed by the various treat- 
ies. The extraordinary thing about 
the flotation of this loan was not 
the success of the operation after 
co-operation had been arranged, but 
the fact that such unity of effort 
could be secured. 

It may be noted that the whole plan 
of reorganization was worked out by 
technical experts, and by plain men 
of business, who were not handi- 
capped as premiers are, by the neces- 
sity of constantly stopping to see 
what their constituents think of it 
all. In all fairness the public should 
recognize, just as the Austrian people 
recognize, that without the League 
of Nations Austria might have gone 
under. 


In the accomplishment of the plan 
American interests have been ex.- 
ceedingly active. The American share 
of the loan, $25,000,000, was over- 
subscribed many times. 

It is curious to note that while 
this Austrian loan was hailed as a 
great triumph in almost every news- 
center, at Berlin, on the contrary, 
it was ridiculed and reflections were 
cast on the good motives of all con- 
cerned in it. Whether such an at- 
titude was prompted by jealousy, and 
by the discomfiture of seeing the 
Austrian crown reach a more stable 
position than the mark, no one can 
pretend to say. 


It is frequently urged that this op- 
eration shows the way to a similar 
operation for Germany. It will be 
time enough for the world to talk 
about lending money to Germany 
when and if Germany shows, as Aus- 
tria has now shown, that she is deter- 
mined to take radical measures to 
sound ends. Meanwhile Berlin is the 


city of melancholy, Vienna of opti- 
mism. 
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The Magic Spell of Shakespeare 


Condensed from The Mentor (Sept. '23) 


Algernon Tassin 


HIS is the three hundredth anni- 
7 [on of the first publication 
of Shakespeare’s collected plays. 
It is also the year in which two of 
those plays have had the longest con- 
secutive run in their more than three 
centuries. This was in New York, a 
city scarcely beginning to exist when 
his plays had already lived a third of 
their lifetime. The world has 
changed more radically since he wrote 
than in all recorded history before 
him. Yet he is the sole man of a period 
more than a century ago whose 
thoughts and words are the common 
property of all kinds of men today. 
This is a curious matter. It is 
certainly not because Shakespeare is 
up to date in either his thoughts or 
his words. Every generation the 
world lives makes the older voices 
more and more unlike their own. 
Twelve generations ago, they believed 
that fairies and witches and ghosts 
and spells were constantly shaping 
man’s life. People with such notions 
must have been very different from 
us, and Shakespeare seems to have 
been in all respects a man of his 
times. His plays are full of these 
old-fashioned ideas. Yet Anglo- 
Saxon people will tolerate no other 
old-fashioned plays nowadays. How 
is it, then, that Shakespeare still can 
crowd the theater? 


We went our stories and paintings 
and statues to agree with the natural 
and physical conditions of our lives. 
This is the most scientific age in the 
world’s history. But the painter of 
Shakespeare’s time was not thinking 
of what was natural to the occasion 
but only what was beautiful and 
would best exhibit how superbly he 
could paint. So it is with Shakes. 
peare’s stories for the theater. He 
did not ask himself, ‘‘Is this situation 
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real?”’ but only, “Is it exciting? and 
will it give the actor a chance to do 
his best acting?” 

A man in one of his stories might 
be shipwrecked on a strange coast 
and yet find everybody there speak- 
ing his own language. If the audi- 
ence got exciting adventures, they 
didn’t care how absurd or how im- 
possible was the pretext that provided 
them. There is scarcely a story that 
Shakespeare tells us, aside from some 
of his English histories, in which the 
events are not, in one way or an- 
other, contrary to reason or to hu- 
man nature as we know it. Take 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ for example. 
There never was a potion capable of 
suspending animation for three days, 
and at no time in the world’s history 
have people ever been buried as 
Juliet was. But without these there 
could be no story. In ‘‘Hamlet,” a 
ghost relates to his son at great 
length just how he had been mur- 
dered in life, and says that his son 
must avenge him. At the end, every 
important person but one has been 
killed and the stage is strewn with 
corpses. Yet these two plays, the 
one so unreasonable and the other so 
violent that no contemporary play- 
wright would dare to handle their 
stories, have run longer than several 
plays of the New York season that 
were laughed off the stage for a 
tenth of their unreasonableness. 


It is not surprising that Shakes- 
peare is the ambition of every actress 
and actor. He provides them with 
excellent acting parts, and an oppor- 
tunity for a breadth and sweep in the 
use of their personal powers which 
would be quite out of place in a 
modern play. But even the favorite 
actor cannot force his admirers to 
go to see him in a play that is not 
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liked. Shakespeare _ stil] 
lixed? 

It can only be because we find 
ourselves more interested and more 
moved by him than by our contem- 
poraries, with their more reasonable 
stories and their more modern 
methods of telling them. Shakes- 
peare has bridged the three centuries 
of change for us by sheer genius— 
by the reality of his people. by the truth 
of his emotion, by the witchery of his 


Why is 


words. 
His people-—-and they form the 
best-known gallery in the world— 


seem more real to us than the people 
of any other play stories. They even 
seem more real to us than the people 
in most novels, where the author has 
much more opportunity to make his 
characters seem real. We speak of 
Shakespeare people as though they 
had been alive. They are far more 
alive to us than the figures of his- 
tory. Their reality can even stand 
the strain of their existence in stories 
which never could have happened. 


Second, Shakespeare shows his 
genius by the truth and breadth ofl 
his emotion. Since there could be no 
concentration of light upon the stage 
in Shakespeare's time, he could not 
entrust to the facial expression ol 
the actors the emotions they were 
supposed to be feeling. He had to 
paint these emotions in words. But 
though we greatly gain by this when 
we read the plays, we greatly lose 
by this when we see them acted. If 
you see upon an actor's face what 
he feels, a detailed recital in words 
of his emotion is superfluous. The 
actors are forced to stand around 
waiting while each one expresses his 
feelings. And although it is un- 
natural tor Shakespeare's characters 
to do this, we say to ourselves: ““Why, 
that is the way I have felt, that is 
the way I would have spoken had the 
words been given me!”’ So well and 
so much did Shakespeare do this that 
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we quote from him in our daily con- 
versation more than from anyone 
else in the world. A man who had 
never read ‘“‘Hamlet’’ went to see it 
acted. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘the fellow 
who wrote that play has simply 
strung together a lot of familiar quo- 
tations!” 


Third, Shakespeare had to a greater 
degree than any other writer that 
ever lived, that poetic imagination 
which enables one to paint in a few 
words large pictures for the mind. 
They are pictures which stir us to 


thought we cannot quite get hold 
of. He had the magie phrase. One 
feels exactly what it means. This 


emotional magic of his is why we 
ourselves, readers at home, should 
want to recite him. Shakespeare 
constantly electrifies us into speak- 
ing aloud his magic lines. It is 
really at home, then, rather than 
even in the theater which has out- 
grown him, that Shakespeare makes 
his greatest triumph. He converts 


his readers into actors. This is 
probably the reason people go on 
reading him in increasing numbers 


every year. For, after all, the thing 
we care about chiefly in the theater 
is that the actors should have good 
acting parts. There, the personality 
of the actors, the charm of color and 
lighting and costume, are calculated 
to blind our eyes to much in Shakes- 
peare that we see all too plainly at 
home. It is at home rather than in 
the theater that we see the full ex- 
tent of the unreasonableness of his 
stories and the unnaturalness of his 
language. And yet here, without 
any of the glamor of the theater to 
help him out, he still gives us a 
compelling sense of the reality of the 
situation and the people in it. He 
has done the impossible. He has 
bequeathed us a set of unbelievable 
stories told so humanly and so mov- 
ingly and so beautifully that we al) 
believe them still. 
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What Makes a Champion 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (Sept. 29, ’23) 


Walter Camp 








“Out of many years’ experience as coach, 
player, and critic of all kinds of sport, Mr. 
Camp tells what is the magic quality that 
raises one man or woman to the top of the 
ladder. The lesson is for all of us, for it 
applies not alone to sport, but also to busi- 
ness and every other daily relationship.” 








HE difference between the near 

champion and the man who really 

wins the titles is almost entirely 
a mental affair, a thing of the mind 
so elusive as to almost defy analy- 
sis. . . . The actions of a cham- 
pion are always most revealing when 
he acts in the pinch, the desperate 
moment in almost every sporting 
event when the champion shows and 
the near-champion fails. 


Walter Hagen has won the Ameri- 
can open golf championship twice, 
and he has won every other major 
professional title worth playing for. 
Playing in the British open at Troon, 
Scotland, last spring, Hagen came tu 
the 72nd hole needing a 3 to tie 
Havers of England. The hole is a 
stiff par 4 test. Hagen’s drive was 
good, but his iron shot landed in a 
trap. Every member of the gallery 
was a golfer, and knew that that 
shot, particularly under the strain of 
the moment, was practically impos- 
sible. 

The imperturbable Hagen had to 
walk some 170 yards to reach his 
ball. Arrived there, he cooly meas- 
ures the shot, clips the ball smartly 
and fails to sink it for his tie. ‘‘Well, 
what of it?’’ some one asks. 

On the train going to London that 
night, Hagen is discussing every one 
of the 72 holes with other American 
professionals. He finally reaches 
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the 72nd hole again, and his ordi- 
narily calm features register a puz- 
zled expression. ‘I can’t understand 
why that clip for a tie didn’t drop,” 
he says. ‘‘All the while as I was 
walking up to that shot I had a vivid 
picture in my mind of that ball drop- 
ping into the cup. I could see it drop, 
and then I could see myself pick- 
ing it out of the hole, knowing that 
I still had a chance for the champion- 
ship. I have never been so amazed 
on a golf course as I was when that 
ball failed to go in.’’ Few golfers 
have the Hagen vision, the vision 
that sees only a perfect effort when 
such an effort is needed the most. 
Somebody once defined a genius as 
“‘a man who shot at something no- 
body else could see and hit it.” Such 
a genius of golf is Walter Hagen. 


One of the most recent examples 
of how the psychology of the mind 
works in the making of a champion 
is the ascension of Helen Wills to 
America’s woman tennis champion. 
Last year Miss Wills reached the final 
round, only to be defeated by Mrs. 
Mallory, seven times the holder of 
the title. In the early part of this 
season Mrs. Mallory again beat Miss 
Wills, and it seemed inevitable that 
Mrs. Mallory would go forward to 
her eighth national championship. 
Then in the international matches 
Miss Wills defeated Miss McKane, the 
English girl and conqueror of Mrs. 
Mallory in tournaments abroad. At 
Forest Hills Miss Wills again defeated 
Miss McKane. Before her final match 
with Mrs. Mallory, Miss Wills no 
doubt said to herself: ‘‘Miss McKane 
has beaten Mrs. Mallory. I have 
beaten Miss McKane. I have an idea 
that I can beat Mrs. Mallory.’ 


At any rate, the Helen Wills that 
took Mrs. Mallory’s championship 
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frag her was a brand-new Helen 
wils. a flaming Helen Wills that no 
ene had ever seen before. Her timid- 
ity was gone. Throughout the match 
she was stroking boldly on every 
point. If Mrs. Mallory put all her 
power into a forcing shot, Miss Wills 
added to that power on the return. 
She raced everywhere to make seem- 
ingly impossible ‘“‘gets,’’ and smashed 
and volleyed with all the spectacular 
daring of Tilden at his best. She 
swept Mrs. Mallory from her throne 
by the score of 6-2, 6-1, and it took 
her just 33 minutes to do it. She 
did it, I am positive, because for the 
first time her mind was working as 


smoothly and effectively as her 
drives, 4 7's 
The thing that made Christy 
Mathewson our greatest baseball 


figure was that he used his head at 
all times. When he came down from 
Saranac to write the story of the 
word series of 1922 for a New York 
newspaper, he had been away from 
the game for over two years fighting 
the supreme battle of his life, 
against tuberculosis. But he had not 
lost the habit of thought. It will be 
remembered that the mighty ‘‘Babe’”’ 
Ruth couldn't connect with the Giant 
flingers. In the third or fourth 
game of that series Ruth came to bat 
and, being a natural right-field hitter, 
the Giant outfield moved over to the 
right to play for him. Mathewson 
turned to a friend as Ruth took his 
position in the batter’s box. “The 
‘Babe’ will hit this time,’’ he said. 
“He’s changed the position of his 
feet and taken a shorter grip on the 
bat. He'll drop a single right over 
third.’”” Ruth thereupon poked a neat 


single almost directly over third 
base. Mathewson was great, not 
because of any superpower in the 


muscles of his right arm, but be. 
cause his mind was that of a cold 
analyst capable of methodical and 
logical solution of the problems pre- 
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sented to him as a baseball pitcher. 
A professor of calculus would not 
be afraid of a simple problem in trig- 


onometry. Mathewson had a similar 
courage as a baseball player. 

Let’s go back to golf. A friend of 
mine styled Gene Sarazen “the Bat- 
tling Nelson of golf’? last summer 
when the stocky little Italian won 
everything worth winning among pro- 
fessionals in this country. My friend 
said: ‘‘Nelson never saw an opponenu 
in the ring. He always saw a vic- 
tim. He never worried about his 
ability to whip his man. He only 
wondered how long it would take to 
knock him out. Sarazen figures the 
same way in golf. He wonders only by 
what score he will win, or on what 
hole he will get his man. When he 
doesn’t win he’s the most surprised 
man on the course. He can’t under- 
stand it.”’ 


At Troon this year Sarazen, be- 


cause of a terrific wind and rain- 
storm, failed by a single shot to 
qualify for the British open. He 


finished early in the day, and it was 
several hours before it was definitely 
known that he could not play for the 
trophy he had come 3,000 miles to 
try for. As he sat in the Marine Hotel, 
waiting for news of his fate, was 
his mind concerned with his qualify- 
ing score? No, indeed! Sarazen 
was testing the spring in the shaft of 
a new club as a friend approached 
with the latest news. “It looks as 
if you might not get in, Gene,” the 
friend informed him. ‘Is that 80?” 
he says, ‘‘Well, if I do get in I’ll win 
oa 

Sarazen didn’t get in, but some day 
he will and some day he will win 
the British open championship. And 
it will be because his mind always 
looks forward to the rosy heights of 
victory and never back to the gloomy 
depths of defeat. The differ- 
ence in what goes on back of the hu- 
man brow is the difference that sets 
the champion above his competitors. 
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The Truth About Poison Gas 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (Oct. '23) 
Related by Gen. Amos A, Fries to H. A. Mount 


OISON GAS is forever outlawed! 

Universally condemned in public 

opinion, its use was specifically 
renounced by resolution of the Wash- 
ington Conference. And yet, each or 
the four signers of this pact is going 
ahead, today, full tilt with the de- 
velopment of poison gas as a weapon! 
So is every other important nation 
on earth, 

Why? Because of the practical cer- 
tainty that the next war will be fought 
with poison gas— With devastating gas 
used on a scale we have never even 
imagined hitherto. In spite of all 
our statesmen have done or can 
do, that is the inescapable fact. And 
for this we have the word of no 
less an authority than Brigadier 
General Amos A. Fries, Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, of the 
United States Army. 

“The time has come to tell the 
truth about poison gas and chemical 
warfare,’ General Fries declares. 
“In speaking on this subject, I am 
treading on forbidden ground. The 
official position of our Government, 
and of this department, is that chem. 
ical warfare jis a closed incident. We 
have agreed never again to engage in 
it. Why then do we continue to 
maintain this Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice? 

“IT will tell you: it is because we 
dare not do otherwise. Knowing 
what we do about the use of chemicals 
in war, it would be indefensibly neg- 
ligent to send an army into the field 
unprepared to defend itself against 
attack by poison gas. It would be 
more than that; it would be suicidal. 
Such an army would be foredoomed 
to defeat before a gun was fired. 
“No one ever obtained an overwhelm- 
ing advantage over an enemy by using 
dum-dum bullets, or by poisoning 
wells. When one combatant engages 
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in the use of either of these, the 
other immediately retaliates in kind, 
and neither gains an advantage; and 
so it is possible to get an agreement 
to refrain from the use of such 
weapons and such methods. 

“But the report of the surgeon gen- 
eral shows that while gas was used 
in great quantity only in the closing 
days of the war, it accounted for 
close to 30 per cent of the casualties 
reported in the A. E. F. By casual- 
ties, I mean the number of men put 
out of action by injuries great or 
small. No other single weapon ac- 
counted for so many casualties—not 
even the big guns. Poison gas is the 
most effective weapon mankind has ever 
devised. Will any nation with its back 
to the wall, and fighting for its life, 
hesitate to use it? 

“Poison gas does give an over- 
whelming advantage against an 
enemy unprepared for that form of 
warfare. We know almost for a 
certainty that a country the size of 
Norway could whip a nation like Eng- 
land, if Norway had poison gas and 
England had none. 

“Furthermore, no other arm can 
be prepared for use so quickly. It 
takes months to build a submarine, 
years to build a battleship, a long 
time to build big guns. For all of 
these, special factories and machin- 
ery are necessary. But every chem- 
ical laboratory in the land is a po- 
tential arsenal, with almost no change 
in personnel or machinery. A factory 
which one day may be turning our 
perfume and toilet articles may with- 
in 24 hours be turning out poison 
gas. The most effective gases known 
are intermediate products in the 
manufacture of many common dyes, 
cosmetics, and drugs. It is hard to 
believe, but it is a fact, that more 
poison gas is being manufactured and 
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used today in the United States than 
was used at any time during the war. 
What nation, overrun by an enemy 
and having at hand such an effective 
and quickiy available weapon, would 
hesitate to use it? 


“Chemical disarmament, then, is 
practically impossible. Germany has 
been as compietely disarmed as is 
possible, and yei, so tar as chem- 
lcals are concerned, she igs Teady lo 
begin anotier war lLOomOorrow. . 
furthermore, realizing the commer- 
cial as Well as the miltlary advantage 
Which came to Germany because ol 
her bighly developed chemical jndus- 
try, all of the leading nations are 
making strenuous eflorts to build up 
tueilr Own chemical plants. This fact 
makes it increasingly certain that 
chemicals will be used in the next 
war. 

“But all this is not so terrible as 
most people suppose. i said that 
poison gas accounted for more than 
3U per cent of all casualties in the 
A. E. F., but of this number only 
about 2 per cent died. But, of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent injured frow 
bullets, high explosives, and all other 
weapons, more than 28 per cent died. 
Neither does poison gas maim for 
life as do many o/ the other weapons. 
Of the gassed patients, 4 were blinded 
in both eyes, and 25 in one eye. 
These 29 men were 3.85 per cent of 
the total number of those suffering 
blindness in one or both eyeg from 
all causes. Gas does not cause the 
loss of legs or arms. In fact, a very 
thorough study of gassed patients 
shows that there are practically no 
bad after-effects from being gassed. 
One of the popular misconceptions is 
that gassed passed patients develop 
weak iungs and tuberculosis. Yet, 
there were almost twice as many 
cases of tuberculosis among the rank 
and file of the army, per thousana, 
ihan among the gassed patients. 
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There is no evidence that a gassed 
man is left with weak lungs. 

“The fact is that chemicals provide 
not only the most effective weapon 
of modern war, but the most humane 
weapon, 

“In the war of the future every 
effort will be made to avoid a con- 
centration of troops which might be 
easy victims of a gas attack. The 
front-line battle area will be longer 
and deeper. Gases which remain on 
the spot which they fall for days 
will be used. Therefore, it will be 
necessary not only to wear gas masks 
all the time, but to wear protective 
clothing as well. The battie will be 
carried on at night as weil as by 
Guy, because night is the best time 
to fight with gas. More than ever 
before, it will be a war of brains pit- 
ted against brains, 

‘We have a new gas whick is about 
three times as effective as the most 
effective gases used in the World 
War. We have gas masks which can 
be worn for long periods without dis- 
comfort—it is possible even to sleep 
in them. A little diaphragm device 
enables one to talk through his gas 
mask. We have improved guns and 
shells for sending over gas, and We 
have, besides, a long list of other new 
devices. But the most important 
thing is that the technique of using 
gas has been vastly improved. The 
aim of the modern strategist is not 
to kill as many of the enemy as pos- 
sible, but to put as many as possible 
out of action without killing them. 
The whole technique of modern battle 
is founded on that fact, and there 1s 
no weapon so effective for this pur- 
pose as gas. I do not believe that 
another war is imminent, but I do 
say of chemical warfare, that if and 
when war does come again, we shall 
have to face these conditions beyond 
a shadow of a doubt.” 
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New Light on Immigration Peril 


Condensed from The World’s Work (Oct. °23) 


French 


HE human aspect of the Ameri- 

can scene resembles nothing so 

much as an international mining 
camp at the height of a new gold 
rush. San Francisco in 1849 pre- 
sented just such a gathering of the 
ends of the earth. And it has, as its 
heritage, its separate Chinese tele- 
phone exchange, its joss houses, its 
Buddhist temples, its two pages in 
the telephone book listing only 
Japanese window cleaners, its Mex!i- 
can tamales, its Italian vote, its Jew- 
ish vote, and its heterogeneous popu- 
lation, whose conflicting ideals nave 
made the government of San Fran- 
cisco one of the most difficult politi- 
eal problems in the world. 

What happened in San Francisco 
has been happening on a gigantic, on 
an incredible seale, in the rest of the 
country. The hopeless mongreliza-. 
tion of New York has become a com- 
monplace. But Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, all the centers 
of industry, have been flooded with 
suecessive waves of Italians, Greeks, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, and Tartars. 
True, after 30 years of agitation, we 
put one prohibition on them—they 
must not have trachoma. They might 
come with hearts aflame with bitter. 
ness against all laws and all govern- 
ments, with loathsome physical stand- 
ards, with ancient and ineradicable 
racial hatreds, with legal conceptions 
utterly unlike ours. They might be 

-and are—of every breed, of every 
tradition, of every purpose; but they 
must not have an infectious granula- 
tion of the eye-lids, called trachoma. 

In fairness to the aliens, be it said 
that some of them have brought rich 
gifts to our civilization. But what 
shall it profit a nation if it gain the 
whole world, and lose its own soul? 
For, make no mistake about it, every 
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nation has a soul; and except that 
soul be nourished, that nation shall 
die. We are trying to operate a 
social order which grew with infinite 
pains out of the social experience of 
the English race, and a government 
equally born of a common experience 
of life, and trying to operate them 
with not one, but a dozen, racial 
elements whose ideas, ideals, experi- 
ence, faith, are as different from 
those of the native stock as garlic 
is different from cabbage. 

Trial by jury is one of our most 
jealously guarded jnstitutions. But 
the essence of trial by jury is that 
the jury shall be men whose ideas 
of right and wrong were got from the 
same sources aS your own ideas of 
right and wrong. An American 
charged with violation of the Volstead 
Act would not get what we mean by 
“trial by jury’ if the jurors were 
12 fanatical Mohammedans who be- 
lieved literally in Mohammed’s in- 
junction against the use of wine. An 
American sued for damages for kil)- 
ing a cow with his automobile would 
not get a ‘“‘trial by jury’”’ from 12 
East Indians, who regard cows as 
sacred animals. These are extreme 
illustrations, but innumerable lesser 
examples could be cited, much more 
likely to occur and equally important 
in their effects, of differences in ra- 
cial viewpoint that profoundly affect 
the attitude of men of different in- 
heritances toward the same set of 
facts. It is absurd to suppose that a 
jury of Smiths and Robinsons, trying 
defendant Brown, would see the evi- 
dence in the same light as a jury 
composed of one highly educated na- 
tive apiece of Poland, Syria, Italy, 
Croatia, Greece, Lithuania, Spain, 
Latvia, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, and 
Hungary. 


“But,” you may say, ‘“‘the second 
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generation is as American as the 
Smiths and Robinsons.” 

Are they? The “Courrier des Etas- 
Unis” is a New York newspaper, 
printed in French. It has been pub- 
lished in New York for nearly 100 
years. Its recent editorials refer to 
“our occupation of the Ruhr,” “our 
policy regarding reparations,” ‘our 
position.’’ These editorials do not 
mean the American occupation of 
the Ruhr, the American policy re- 
garding reparations, etc. 

New Mexico has been under Ameri- 


can rule for 77 years. Sut the last 
session of the legislature of New 


Mexico appropriated nearly $2.000 to 


pay for trans!ators and interpreters 
to enable ‘‘native’’ members of the 
Lower House to read the bills ana 


debate the measures in Spanish. 

When the Versailles Treaty erected 
the Republic of Latvia, it developed 
that more than half of the Letts of 
the world live in the United States, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, where they 
work in the coal mines and the steel 
mills. So helpful had the American 
Letts been in propaganda for the in- 
dependence of Latvia and so ardent 
was their patriotism for this creation 
of the Peace Treaty, that the Letts of 
Latvia invited the Letts of America 
to vote for the officers of their first 
republican government. The result 
being that a prominent American 
lawyer of Pittsbureh—prominent at 
least in the Lettish colony—and him- 
self of Lettish origin, was elected 
President of Latvia! He promptly 
foreswore his American allegiance, 
and left for the land of his heart’s 
desire, Latvia. 

In New England, a million French- 
Canadians (transferred to us after a 
century of life in British Canada) 
still speak. French, maintain French 
parishes and parochial schools, and 
support French nationalistic societies 
and a French nationalistic press. 
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The largest Polish 


church in 
America (in Chicago) officially de- 
scribes one of its parochial institu- 
tions as a society whose members are 


expected ‘‘to be the guardians of 
everything that is divine and Polish 
in order to grow up to be real Polish 
patriots and defenders of the Chris- 
tian faith.’’ There are three million 
Polish voters in the United States. 


The foregoing are important, not as 

evidences of the size of our immigra- 
tion problem, but of its nature . 
In the opinion of many observers 
(and the World’s Work shares tffat 
opinion) the number of immigrants 
allowed to Italy, Poland, Russia, and 
the Balkan States is still much tvo 
high. The percentage of immigrants 
allowed to countries of ‘‘Nordic’”’ 
stock is still too low. Furthermore, 
the selection of which individuals 
shall migrate to this country still 
rests almost wholly with the coun- 
tries who send the immigrants, ana 
practically not at all with us. To 
correct these grave defects in the 
present law, several things are neces- 
sary: 

1. Change the basis of the quotas from 
the census of 1910 to the census of 1890 
or of 1880 (This would largely elimin- 
ate immigration from regions whose peo- 
ples are most unlike ours, and would en 
courage immigration from Northwestern 
Kurope ) 

2. Apply our 
mmiecrant’s n: 
he has 1 

v Continental 
stantial facts 
dent’s life—his 


cupation, 
} ) + 


tests of admission in the 
tive land and not after 
ached an American port, (In 
country, all the sub- 
bearing upon every resi- 

_ birthplace. true oc- 
physical condition, and moral 


ever 


ct r in detail—ore official police 
records.) 

3. Adopt a positive, instead of a nega- 
tive policy of selection (Organize a 
Covernmental department to obtain the 
facts ahout our needs for new blood 
Maintain abroad, in Northwestern Eu- 
ropean countries agencies to find men of 
these descriptions, and arrange for their 
emigration to the United States, and to 


that part of the country where their par- 
ticular abilities are needed 
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Shali We Kill All Our Presidents? 


Condensed from Hearst’s International (Oct. '23) 


Will H. Hays 


UR Presidents are the victims of 
a system; I have seen it grind- 
ing; the system would kill any- 
body; a gladiator could not stand it. 
But any man who is President is 
going to try his best to meet the 
situation, and measured exactly by 
his passion for service is the resultant 
physical ruin. If the American sys- 
tem of government were not cruel 
to Presidents there would probably 
be alive today three former Chief 
Executives and the President who 
was elected less than three years 
ago, and all of them in good health. 
From the standpoint of original 
health, Mr. Harding, Mr. Wilson, 
Chief Justice Taft and Colonel Roose- 
velt were all sturdy young men. Mr. 
Cleveland would have come to a more 
normal end in 1918 than in 1908. 
The answer is the System, the crue}, 
merciless, destructive System, which 
condemns to early death or invalidism 
those men most honored by the na- 
tion. The work which is forced upon 
them, from a physical standpoint 
would break the heart of an ox, and, 
from a nervous standpoint, would 
shatter the constitution of a Titan. 
Much of the fault lies in the lack 
of organization of the departments 
and bureaus of the Government. No 
one hand is strong enough long to 
sustain the strain of trying to reach 
over them all. And, ag if this situa- 
tion were not damaging enough, the 
American people expect the President 
to undergo the frightful strain of re- 
peated public appearances: of ex- 
hausting national itineraries; and of 
myriad and time-wasting personal 
contacts. The very rounds of golf, 
which physicians have recently pre- 
scribed for White House occupants 
in an effort to keep them out of sick- 
beds, are occasionally the butt of 
satire on the pant of those who never 
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had a responsibility which put a 
strain on even one brain-cell. 

Presidents are called executives, 
but they enter the White House to 
disappear under a mass of detail. 
Daily the System requires them to 
pass on infinitesimal matters which 
should never come to their notice. 
But any astute politician with any 
detail who wants to take it up with 
the President is able to start a line 
of pressure which takes him into the 
presence of the weary head of the 
State. Worry is the hidden Apache 
which kills the best efforts, and the 
System which allows burdens to ac- 
cumulate which are never finished 
brings worry unavoidably. 

The detail which is unavoidably 
poured upon the President might well 
be handled by a dozen men. The 
Government has been growing for 
135 years. But this growth has not 
been systematie like the growth of 
a tree. A bureau has been added 
here and a department there withour 
any regard to relevancy, efficiency or 
economy. The Government is like a 
corner grocer store which a few 
years ago could be run by one man, 
and now we try to use the same sys- 
tem in running Marshal Field’s. 
There is mis-organization that would 
make an executive of any of our 
great businesses go crazy, with mis- 
distribution of government functions 
that is ludicrous. Secretary Hoover 
has charge of the Government polar 
bears becanse the Pribilof Islands are 
under his jurisdiction. Grizzly bears 
are under the care of Secretary Work 
because the Department of the In- 
terior has charge of Alaska. Brown 
bears are the wards of Secretary Wal- 
lace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has charge of the National 
Parks. There are innumerable illus- 
trations of this sort. A man trying 
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to sell road dressing to the Govern- 
ment had to see eight different De- 
partments. The roads in the Na- 
tional Parks are under one Depart- 
ment, the roads in military reserva- 
tions under a second, and so on. The 
Coast Guard is in the Treasury De- 
partment. The Lighthouse Service Is 
fn the Department of Commerce, and 
as the 
them located 


has about as many lighthouses 
Coast Guard, many of 
within a few steps of the life-saving 
stations. Half a dozen. separate 
agencies of the Government are now 
engaged in disseminating intelligence 
to the navigation interest of the 
country. 

To particularize the causes bring 
Ing our present President-killing sys 
tem of Government: 


First, the growth of 1 oe 
the national poli of central tion < 
governmental functions — | eral 
Government with the details of ithor- 
ity lodged in the Vresidens tac} 
Second, the multiplicatior ( oO rn 
mental agen whie} ' { er th 
supervision oO ny D t nt bot 
responsible only t} 
compelled to inform hin 
to their duties in on r that 


intelligently with them 


Third, unsound orgar tic ‘ t ex 
ecutive branch of the Governn t er 
tailing numerous conflicts of uthority, 
all of which bring problems to t > 
dent which he alone car ett] 

Fourth, lack of ad { t 
The President has on! rivate ( 
tary with two or thre tants " 
President has no one else to t} } 
transacting the actual busine ‘ t 
executive 

Fifth, there is needles ra on th 
President’s vitality and time to { 
who are continu 1 
about unimportant matt: 

As examples of the final straws cast 
upon the top of this burden which 


would break the back of a President 
are these: 

A United States marshal spen 
dollars on what is known 


ary expenses.’’ Before tl sum < | 
paid it must be personally approved | 
the President—under the System 

Before a naval officer can be retire 
the President must review tl rec 


mendation of a retiring board 
The Interior Department § desire 
withdraw from or restore to publi 
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he done the 


Before this can 
President must sign an ex- 
order—under the System. 


few acres of ground. 


ecutive 
This list can be infinitely extended 
with matter no more important, 
crowing out of the everlasting in- 
sistence of nearly every man in the 
legislative executive branches of 
the Governme to bring to the Presi- 
lent personally a mass of detail con- 


and 





cerning the position of which he 
wants to transfer responsibility. 

I Chief Executive determines to 
eo t Baltimore to have his teeth 
inspected or example, he is most 
likely be importuned to make cer- 


iin public appearances 


deliver 
An increased and 
consideration for the ]} 


person of the 


and 


neeches. respect 





office would decidedly aid in 
in the President of such in- 
istene 
FY the Cabinet to the President 
n! ( letail from which 
a bett syste! would spare him. 
Th let come to the President’ 
ecause t present system does 
not f no ltimate responsibil 
ity upon or authority in t Cabinet 
mem! and it prevents the proper 
contact bet hem and Congress 
Mem be of the Cabinet should, of 
( t! ivilege of the floor 
Senate and the House 
President should have enough 
t eal firm] ith details, 
vil hiv re concentrate upon 
estions of policy. 
t ’ 
| 
} ) 
ependentl of eacl 
! sident sno have defi- 
t hour ‘ ? whic should } 
to or out interruption 
tt rt to deve ,n re - 
] Lis V t } n 
‘ au chi S mn sor 
‘ ‘ t Dils ! nis teat 1 
! reorgan tion They 
» I of ¢ et members 
’ ot } { ils pecious rezu 
ts ¢ " t ) chang liecting tl! I 
ms I bu chiefs are 
but 1re part of 
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Seven Ways to Improve Your 


Memory 


Condensed from The 


Henry C. Link 
Im- 


F course the memory can be i 
proved It can be improved 


\ ? it ean be improved by 
nyvone vith norma intelligence. 
Moreover, the methods by which it 
can be cultivated are all founded on 
practical common sense, The thing 
we must realize is that every experi- 
nee in life makes an impression 
through one or more of the senses 
on some of the cells of the brain, or 
other nerve centers. The problem of 


emory improvement is to emphasize 
these impressions and to file them 
away in such an orderly manner that 
. large n them will remain 
vithin paging distance. The clearer 
the impres and the neater you 
your mental storehouse the 
going to be for you to 


mber of 


sions, 
keep 
asier it is 


remember. 


Repetition is the most elemental 
and least interesting—method of 
emorizing. You ean learn and re- 
ember almost anything if you. have 

the p tience to repeat it often enough, 
Thousands of Mohammedan know 
eir Koran by heart, as all ‘learned 


important clas- 
They make 
ss to learn these things. 


their 
ious books. 


Chinese know 
ical and relig 


2. Bring as many of your senses as 
possible to _— on what you want to 
remenrpber. \ pa agg you were exX- 
hibiting an apple to a person who 
had never seen one before. If he 
looked at the apple he would carry 
away a certain impression of it. But 
if he lifted it, smelled it, tasted it, 
} would carry away a clearer and 

1iore lasting memory. The definite 


scientific this is that the 
npression that you receive through 
the sense of sight is recorded on an 


reason tor 
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23) 


(Reported by Robert Norman) 


entirely different cell from _ that 
transmitted through the sense of 
hearing, or any other sense. All 


lls of the nervous system are con. 
nected, however, so that the more 
impressions you get of a thing, the 
uore strings you have with which 
pull it out of the subconscious 
ind at will. 
This principle is very important in 
remembering names and faces. An 
employment manager with a poor 


nemory set out to develop this facul- 
ty. When any person came to him 
he made sure at the start that he 
knew the name exuctly. If necessary 
uld ask for the spelling of it. 
rhen he would write the name down 
and look carefully at it. Thus a 
definite impression was made on his 
visual and muscular senses. In his 
conversation he would repeat the 
name again and again (the principle 
f repetition). Meanwhile, he was 
tudying the man’s face and expres- 
ion and mannerisms. Today that 
nanager can meet and call by name 
ten thousand persons. 
People who do not remember names 
re usually those who do not hear 
e name distinctly in the first place 


+} 


or who pay little attention to i. 
Perhaps they are more concerned !n 


the stranger’s appearance, or in what 


kind of impression they are going to 


ake on him, or on what they will 
say to him. If necessary, ask a 
‘anger to spell his name. He will 


be flattered to know you are inter- 
ested enough in him to want to make 


sure how his name is spelled. Then 
address him by name frequently in 
the conversation. Write his name 


down as soon as you get a chance, 
and think of his face again. 
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3. Cultivate the power of attention. 
People do not focus sharply and 
clearly on one thing at a time. In 
conversation they do not think so 
much of what the other person is 
saying as of what they are going to 
say next. They look at a beautiful 
bit of scenery, and exclaim how pret- 
ty it is—but they do not drink in the 
details. They may read a whole page 
in a book without the slightest recol- 
lection of what was on it. 

Men of fruitful intellects and first- 
rate memories invariably have excel- 
lent powers of observation, concentra- 
tion, and attention. Attention means 
sidetracking everything except the 
thought or experience you want to 
remember. If you want to remember 
what someone is saying, do not par- 
allel the speaker’s thoughts with your 
own vagaries, and do not be thinking 
up your next question until he is 
through. Your query will be just 
as pertinent, and much more intel- 
ligent, if you wait. Beware of mental 
hazes as a mariner avoids a treacher- 
ous shoal. Note the details of what 
you want to remember. A bank 
cashier who had difficulty in remem- 
bering people started to study the 
details of each countenance. What 
were the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the nose, the eyes, ears, chin? 
Presently he found that pictures built 
up thus, with attention to detail, did 
not fade from his memory. 

4. Association. When not fantasti- 
cally overdone, it is one of the short- 
est and surest ways of remembering. 
A few days ago I met a Mr. White 
who told me that he lived at 25 St. 
Nicholas avenue. An obvious associa- 
tion struck me at once: ‘“White— 
White Christmas; Christmas —the 
25th of December—St. Nicholas.”’ 
Every person has in his mind many 
facts to which he can anchor new 
facts by associations of this kind. But 
it is well to remember that the more 
simple our associations are, the less 
they will burden the memory. 

5. Interest. If you are deeply and 
genuinely interested, your attention 
is more or less a matter of course. 
Some men are so interested in base- 
ball that they know the names of 
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all the big league players, their bat- 
ting averages, etc. Many extraordi- 
nary memories can be explained by 
the element of intense interest. The 
moral is: Try to develop a genuine, 
vital interest in the subject you want 
to remember. Seek out its fascinat- 
ing features. Let it grip your imagi- 
nation. Think of the profit and satis- 
faction that will be yours when you 
have gained complete mastery of It. 

6. Understanding. If you do not 
understand a certain subject or situa- 
tion you cannot be expected to re- 
member it. You must know the logi- 
cal relations between all the given 
facts—-those which are major prin- 
ciples, and those which are subordi- 
nate, and the bearing each one has 
on all the rest, 

7. Selection. No one can remember 
everything. You should make a care- 
ful and thoughtful selection of the 
things that it is necessary for you 
to remember, and turn your mental 
searchlights on these alone. Many 
people use a thousand-dollar tool for 
ten-cent jobs. They try to remember 
telephone numbers, when it would be 
much wiser to save their precious 
mental machinery for more important 
work. Many things belong in your 
notebook rather than in your mind. 
Focus your memory and attention 
wisely. Do not attempt the impos- 
sible at the start. If you can’t re- 
member names and faces, select two 
or three persons whom you wish to 
remember, and make a deliberate, 
determined effort to fix them firmly 
in your memory. Make a note of 
their names and characteristics. Look 
these notes over later, and recreate 
in your memory an exact impression 
of your new acquaintances. Keep 
up this practice, and you will soon 
be astonished at the results. 

If you find difficulty in remember- 
ing what you read, eliminate all hap- 
hazard and casual reading. Make a 
brief daily selection of something of 
real importance, and read it with ex- 
treme care. Stop at the end of every 
paragraph, and see if you can re- 
member just what wasinit. If hazy, 
read it over again. This may seem 
stern discipline—but you need it. 
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An Empire Out of the Book of 


Romance 


Condensed from Asia (Oct. '23) 


Merian C. Cooper 


WAS sitting high up a mountain- 
l side looking down on Addis- 

Abada, capital of Abyssinia—that 
empire of unconquered Africa, a 
Christian nation lost for a thousand 
years and today ruled by the direct 
descendants of King Solomon and 
Sheba’s Queen. I was visiting Abys- 
sinia as a guest of its Prince. Nearby 
was an old underground monastery, 
now the home of hyenas. There be- 
low were really 500 villages scat- 
tered through a forest of stately 
eucalyptus trees. Along the roads 
I could see noblemen on horseback, 
rifles over their shoulders, swords at 
their sides, their men-at-arms trot- 
ting along on foot behind them. To 
the side of the Forest City, I coula 
see the great market square, jammed 
with thousands of peasants bringing 
in their wood and grain and sheep 
and goats. And in this market-place 
stood a gallows. And from it on 
Saturdays were hauled up by the neck 
living men. And thus publicly on 
many a market-day might all men 
know that the Son of Solomon still 
sat sternly in the Seat of Justice. 
Here, also, were men sabered or 
stabbed or clubbed or shot to death. 
These were murderers handed over 
to the family of the man they had 
murdered to die by his kinfolks’ 
hands in exactly the same manner in 
which they had killed. And here 
also incorrigible thieves had their 
right hands and left feet hacked off, 
and lay there moaning until their 
women carried them away. 

Far to the left, I saw a great group 
of stone buildings and walls, domi- 
nating all the city. This was the 
palace of the Empress. In absolute 
possession of an empire six times as 
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big as New England and inhabited 
by eight millions of people, she 
stretches her hand. The many roads 
leading to her palace were thronged 
with riders and men on foot—-nobles 
going to pay homage, the ten thou- 
sand men-at-arms who guard the 
Empress, the never-counted stewards 
and lackeys and black slaves who 
guard her royal home, 

The British Minister arranged our 
first audience with the Prince Regent. 
A stone wall perhaps a mile in cir- 
cumference surrounded his palace. 
In a great courtyard, on horse and 
muleback, were a hundred men in 
sweeping robes, armed with spears 
and long swords. At the door to the 
palace a score of soldiers presented 
arms. 

Ras Tafari, Prince of Abyssinia, 
was king of a warrior race. He haa 
led an army in hand-to-hand conflict 
when he won his throne. ‘Shorty,’ 
our motion-picture man, said late”, 
“T have photographed nine kings and 
rulers, but this is the only king who 
ever looked the part.” I spoke to 
the Prince in French. He said, ‘“‘The 
supreme head of the government Is 
the Empress. She owns all the land 
and has the power of life and death 
over every person in Abyssinia. Her 
word is law. I, as Regent of the 
Empire, exercise these powers in her 
name. I am head of the judicial 
system, of finances, and of the army.” 
He made this statement of absolute 
despotism, without the = slightest 
boasting or pride, in answer to my 
questions. 

Then he added: ‘Abyssinia must 
learn the ways of modern civiliza- 
tion. We must have progress. And 
to gain this we must educate our 
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With 


people. 
have built a 
be opened. 

a number of 
cated in Italy and France 
there are three of my youths in far- 


my private funds, ] 
modern school, soon to 
I am sending personally 
young men to be edu- 
and now 
Progress 


off America will come. It 


must.”’ 

It was unbelievabl: Here wa 
Prince, who in all his life had heen 
but for three days away from his 
dark kingdom, the war leader of a 
wild army, the judge who sent men 
to be hung or to have their limb 
hacked off, the owner of slaves. an 
absolute monarch-——fired by enthusi- 


asm for liberal progress 


A few days later, Monsieur Abra 
ham, Keeper of the Private Purse 
of Prince Tafari. called unon u He 
came to tell us that the Prir had 
given us a palace to occupy “T will 
send bovs to take vour baggage when 
you are ready.”’ He proved to be one 
of our very real friends He did for 
us every favor nossible One reason 


no doubt, was that he was an Armeni 
an long exiled from a home lated 
and burned bv the Turks and hi 


family and friends had heen 
by the American Relief Tle sata to 
me: “TJ heen « 


} elned 


have never hanpv 


as now that T am able to do some- 
thing for an American. We sav that 
President Wilson is the Jesus Christ 


of the 20th 
Armenians 

ill we all held prayers in our 
for him. Even now when our women 
speak of him it is with tears in their 
eyes. We will never forget Roosevelt 
or Morgenthau either 


The next day we were amazed, for 


eenturv 


here 


and when we 
heard that he was 


houses 


the Prince had given us the former 
home of the ex-Emperor Four big 
lions, in wooden cages. were the 
guards of our palace gates We 


saw before us another 
enclosures made up of 
circle of stone walls 
lived whole villages of retainers. In 
the outer court were tents and camels 
In the heart of this 


vast 
within 
which 


of thoss 
circle 
within 


plare rose a 
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square stone tower. It was three 
stories high, with latticework veran- 
das. We came up to a narrow white 
door in a high wall. Abraham rap- 
ped, and a black slave swung it open 
and bowed to the ground as we rode 
through Our bedroom was on the 
top floor, sittine-room on the second 
and dining:room below There were 
two aller rooms. each with tran 
doors, lending to house dutfeon 
into which the ex-Emperor shoved 
down unrulv ones to enol off their 
hot head TY} enphoard in the din 
ine_-room was filled with all manner 
of liqueur chamneaene, 75-vear olf 
} ndv. old nort. heer and sherrv 
On the haleony around the ton of 
our tower. each morning when we 


awakened hy the roaring of the ions 


T weed to watch the world ame to 
i T wonld Ino! dnwn to where 
tend the house of a girl princess 
Her women slaves would come out 


and almost helow me begin sewine 


and weaving haskets. singing in clear 
vouthfnl voices. Camel and donkey 
trains would heave in and out of our 
outer gate. Knights would ride forth 
f) it surrounded by their vassals 


and troop over to the nalace to 


pay 


their morning respects to their lord 
The whole vast nenorama of the For 
ect City would hegin to clow as the 
, ¢ ™ wn } hind thea chure} and 
forty c owned hills Tt eemed 
Pornag e 
TT ) x for: ignere from 
tray ] ’ over the ceases 
} nT artore the roanme In 
| 1 vw . , had earried nr 
1d carousal 1 slowing loves 
Noy } » hundred miles away was 
tir i? hi prison house ilver 
ehair facstenine him th hic jiniler 


drinkine michtily to kill 


hranece of the daavs when he 


the remem- 
was the 


hero_nrince of the land 

‘Ah. well, he plaved and lost,” 1 
wonld think, ‘and better so by far 
for over there vnder the moonlight 


leens the Golden Prince a wiser and 
nohler ruier.”’ 
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The Years 


I Like Best 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Oct. °23) 


Carrie Cha 


AR. LLOYD GEORGE told me 
M with mueh delightful humor 
that during one of the most tur- 
bulent periods of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris, the ‘“‘Big Four’’ were 
cheduled to meet at an early hour. 
Signor Orlando and M. Clemenceau, 
being first at the Crillon, avoided the 
mooted problems by engaging in 
mall conversation. Signor Orlando 
announced that on that date he was 
celebrating his birthday, which reg- 
istered him in the late sixties. M. 
Clemenceau responded with the con- 
fession that he was approaching his 
eightieth year, and each stoutly de- 
clared to the other that he had never 
een so well, and so fit for work as 


then. With long lives of rich experi- 
ence behind them, each contended 
that his vision had never been so 


clear, and his judgment so fair as at 
that moment. At this point Mr. Wil- 
son entered, and the question, ‘‘When 
is a man at his best?’’ was laughing- 
ly put to him *“*At sixty-two,”’ was 
he prompt reply, for that was his 
age. Then entered Lloyd George, 
ind the same query was again made. 
“At fifty-seven, of course,’’ was the 
vial that was Mr. 
George’s age. Whereupon M. Clem- 
enceau, with a twinkle in his eye, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Haugh! what can a 
young thing like you know? You 
should be in your cradle still.” 
Normally each decade brings a 
grade of happiness and more 
complete satisfaction than the pre- 
ceding. No experience tempts the 
man of sixty to jump, run, and shout 
at the top of his lungs as his young 
grandson will do when presented with 
a train of cars, but the toy soon 
l i fascination, while grand- 
father may quietly read a simple item 
in his morning newspaper which con- 
firms the conclusions of his six de- 


ovial answer, for 


} 


icrha 
nigne 


ses its 
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cades of experience or points the 
direction of progress as his judgment 
had predicted, and the sense of being 
an integral and understanding part 
of things universal brings him a depth 
of satisfaction which no decade be- 
fore could feel or understand. It 
is not conceit. The satisfactions of 
sixty-plus are those of the philosopher 
whose experiments have been tried 
and who now draws up his creed of 


It is a pity that modern education 
has not included in its curriculum a 
convincing demonstration of the pro- 
eressively intensive and satisfying 
happiness which comes with the 
srowing years. Were this so, one 
vould not dread sixty as ushering 
in a period certain to be less enjoy- 
able than the present, but would an- 
ticipate it like the reading of a new 
book universally recommended. 

Many women think that the hap- 
piest period ought to be the one 
when the young matron is bringing 
up her little family. Yet the mother 
in after years knows that she did not 
find the period emphatically happy. 
She was overworked and generally 
tired. There were many wakefl 
nights and much anxiety. The bur- 
den on the husband’s shoulders was 
not conspicuously happy, and he does 
not look back upon that period as 
vildly ecstatic. 

At sixty, the normal man or woman 
looks back patronizingly and with- 
out regret upon the past. At this 
age, in olden days, women had long 
been wearing caps in the house and 
old ladies’ bonnets, close-fitting and 
somber, on the street. They had long 
before resignedly admitted that old 
age had come. They became the 
willing slaves of their grandchildren, 


filling chinks of time with busily 
clicking knitting needles. Men, too, 
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at that age turned business over to 
their sons and sought a place by the 
grandmothers’ side at the fire-place, 
where they smoked the hours away 
as they waited for the summons call- 
ing them “up yonder.” How utterly 
gone among the normal is that al- 
most forgotten period. Old ladies 
bonnets have not been procurable for 
many years. When the woman of 
sixty goes out with her daughter, 
people look twice to make certain 
which is the mother, so young and 
trig is she in dress, carriage and 
spirit. 

The woman who, doing her own 
housework and caring for her own 
children, has been heavily laden with 
care through a period of 30 or 40 
years, suddenly emerges, joins & 
woman’s club, and writes amazing 
papers for its program. At the club, 
this woman who never made a speech 
before rises, and out of the sage com- 
mon sense of her experience, lighted 
by her quiet reading, discusses topics 
of the day with a calm intelligence 
that astounds her neighbors. 


There are thousands of women of 
sixty-plus doing these things today. 
Politics, too, is a field where the 
woman of sixty finds a better in- 
vestment for her accumulated wis- 
dom than knitting at the fireside. 
One such grandmother wrote me: 

“I canvassed all the voters, and 
was on duty at the primary and on 
election day, when I served as a 


judge. 1 have not been so well for 
30 years. More, 1 have made a dis- 
covery. There is freedom, joy, in- 


terest, and worth-while work for the 
grandmothers of this day to do. The 
world needs them. I was never so 
happy in my life.’ 

Men of sixty, too, have a new 
factor in their lives in the awakening 
of the desire for intelligent public 
service in their wives. “It is a curi- 
ous thing,’’ a Colorado man of gev- 
enty told me, ‘‘that we have never 
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been so happy in our lives as since 
she joined the woman’s club and got 


the vote. Why, we lived just for 
ourselves and our children before 
that! Now we are living for the 
world.”’ 


At sixty the normal human is con- 
scious that he has been gradually 
sloughing off certain attributes which 
had unconsciously weighed him down 
in earlier years, and he emerges from 
the process with a sense of new- 
found treedom. 

A grandfather may not cut an ap- 
propriate figure climbing a tree to 
pick apples, but in a council where 
sane and sober wisdom is needed, 
he is where he shoula be. Most of 
our Presidents have been in their 
sixties, and although, as will be ad- 
mitted, they have been accused of 
most of the sins in the calendar, no 
one has charged them with being too 
old. Forty is not the prime of life. 
That is another tradition. Sixty is. 

At sixty one has been accumulating 
wisdom for six decades, and has seen 
two generations, and within that 
lime everything that can possibly 
happen to the race has happened. 
Wars, big and little, earthquakes, 
lires and floods, epidemics, and every 
possible variety of political stupidity 
come in the list. To the man of six- 
ty it is given to distinguish the es- 
sentials from the non-essentials. He 
views with patience and composure 
the emotion younger men and women 
are wasting on trifles, and knows 
they will be calmer and more sensi- 
ble at sixty. He has less respect for 
the young man’s boasted “‘pep”’ than 
he once had, and much more in the 
intinity of God’s mercy. 

Ah, fellow men and women of six- 
ty-plus, it is our right to be well, 
happy, and useful. It is our norma) 


heritage to put fear, dread, hate, and 
foolish fuss over nothings out of our 
Ours is the glorious age. 
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“Patent Insides” 


Editorial from The New 


EYWOOD BROUN of the New 

York World recently took a trip 

to the Far West. One thing 
that aroused his interest was the na- 
tive press. ‘Travelling across Amer- 
ica,” he says, ‘one is struck by the 
singular sameness of all the news- 
papers. From Toledo, Ohio, to Havre, 
Montana, Mutt and Jeff follow the 
traveller. The man in New York 
reads what Bob Edgren and Hype 
Igoe have to say about the fight, and 
so does the citizen of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Chicago and New York estab- 
lish the thoughts and opinions of 
ninety per cent of all the people in 
North America.”’ 

That may be a little hign, but Mr. 
Broun foresees discouraging results. 
“In twenty years,’ he suggests, 
“hardly a single local dialect will 
be able to sustain itself against the 
vast levelling flood of syndicated 
newspaper material. When New York 
has no bananas today, neither has 
Salt Lake City. The turn of phrase 
which Broadway knows becomes with- 
in a month the common coin of 
speech between the sheep herders of 
Montana.”’ 

That is about the size of it. De- 
posit fifty cents with the porter on 
the train some night when you are 
heading west. Ask him to buy a 
paper in each city where the puffing 
engine stops for breath. Albany, 
Rochester, Syracuse; Buffalo, Erie, 
Ashtabula; Cleveland, Toledo, Elk- 
hart. Try his samples the next morn- 
ing. With their captions hidden, can 
you tell any two of them apart? 
Same eight-column ‘‘streamer” flown 
across page one, heralding—four 
times in every five—the same half 
pound of ‘feature’? news. Same 
photographs and beauty hints, comic 
strips and serials. Eight hundred 
miles apart, on the same morning of 
the week, does Mrs. Jiggs,await her 
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husband with a rolling pin, and Mr. 
Edgar Guest roll back another dawn 
with optimistic line of cheer. 

Those are the cities. But the 
standardizing process reaches further, 
to the country towns. 

“Boiler plate’ is the term the 
metropolitan editors apply, somewhat 
inaccurately, to the columns of syndi- 
cated trash they feed to the small- 
town papers. (This stuff is so-called 
in memory of the days when it was 
sent out in the form of metal slabs, 
one column wide and twenty inches 
deep, to be sawed up and used as de- 
sired.) The village editor carries 
standardization one step further, 
through a device called ‘‘patent in- 
sides.’’ By this ingenious scheme, the 
editor is provided with a ready-made 
stuffing for his sheet. He simply puts 
the cover on. Forty years ago the 
village paper was a product of the 
editor’s own shop. Now less than half 
the work of printing it is done on 
native soil. 

Take a square sheet of paper. 
it once from top to bottom, once 
from left to right. Now you have 
eight pages, the standard product of 
the village press. Pages one, four, 
five and eight—you will observe— 
come from what was originally one 
surface of the paper. Those four are 
left to the local editor to fill as he 
chooses. The syndicate takes care of 
pages two, three, six and seven. 

The syndicates which sell such ser- 
vice—they are so few that the cry 
of “‘monopoly”’ is occasionally raised 
—ship their papers out in weekly 


Fold 


lots: four pages filled, four pages 
blank. The pages they have printed 


carry ads; but from those ads the 
local editor receives no revenue. He 
pays so much a hundred for his 
papers—his only profit from the ad- 
vertising being a somewhat lower rate 
of payment if the syndicated pages 
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are top-heavy with their ads. The 
jobber of fabricated inside pages oc- 
cupies a comfortable berth. From 
his village editors he receives one set 
dividends; from his advertising 
clients (among whom proprietors of 
patent medicines are easily first, as 
a rule) he derives another. 

Those are the economics of the 
small town press today. And the 
product shows it. There is little left 
of the old individuality that marked 
one village paper from another, forty 
years ago. As Mr. Lynn Montross 
lamented in the New Republic re- 
cently, there is little to give the 
reader a glimpse of the village edi- 
tor’s personality save the one-line 
fillers he selects; his choice of ‘‘Cop- 
per-toed shoes made $70,000 for their 
inventor, it is said,’’ when he might 
have used “Siamese women _ stain 
their teeth with betel nut.”’ 

Mr. Montross used an imaginary 
journal for his text. He might as 
well have picked a real one. Go to 
the plains and choose some paper in 
a village of three thousand. The 
Erie County Reporter, for example, 
appearing in the Ohio town of Huron 
faithfully each Thursday afternoon. 
Page one is still the old-time gossip 
of the village street. Its news is 
local news; its humor smacks of the 
country store. ‘‘Men Entertain Wives 
at Farewell Party.’’ ‘Increasing De- 
mand for Brecklin’s Fried Mish 
Sandwiches.” “Red-Hot Bullet is 
Perched on Burglar’s Coat-tail.”’ But 
with the inside pages comes the rub- 
ber stamp. Daddy’s Evening Fairy 
Tale, Fashion Hints, poor fiction, writ- 
ten wholesale. 

Broadway sets the pace for Main 
Street. The metropolitan dailles are 
getting more and more away from 





news, more and more involved in 
“features.’’ Which paper has the best 
account of what is happening in the 
city’s government, the clearest ex- 
planation of the taxpayer’s problem, 
counts little from the point of view 
of circulation, compared with Sunday 
rotogravure sections, Mutt and Jeff 
and Jiggs. The race is on for circu- 


lation. Papers in the second tier of 
cities follow suit. ‘“‘The newspapers 
at this particular moment are not 


newspapers: they are entertainment 
bureaus presenting the greatest thril- 
ler of the year.’ So writes Mr. 
Charles W. Wood in a recent issue 
of the World Tomorrow, adding that 
he launches an “attack’’ upon the 
press: “I consider the show business 
perfectly legitimate, and if P. T. 
Barnum or William Raadolph Hearst 
want to call themselves newspapers, 
let ‘em go ahead.”’ 


It is the show business that stand- 
ardizes the city press and fills the 
village paper with its ‘boiler plate.” 
On the defensive against invasion of 
its own domain by journals from the 
larger towns, the village paper takes 
on ‘‘features.”’ That is the develop- 
ment we are witnessing today. Ma- 
chinery may check the tendency in 
some degree. If someone does to 
linotypes what Henry Ford has done 
to motor cars, the village press will 
be less dependent on the syndicate to 
fill its pages. 


In the long run, though, no paper 
in the hinterland can afford to origi- 


nate its Mutts and Jeffs. Journalism 
trails along. Except where some 


newspaper public shows itself more 
interested in news than circus, the 
future looks bright for patent med 
cine “insides.” 





May I say that your Digest Service is the most mag- 


netic thing I have met in the periodical world. 


It is, 


to one who has come to know it, the magazine indis- 
pensable.—R. N. Spencer, 927 West 34th St., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
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Harnessing the Cave Man 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


(Oct. °23) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


UR primitive instincts are neither 

to be surrendered to nor to be 

stamped on and cast out. For 
they are about the most valuable 
part of our native equipment. They 
are our original motive force, and our 
business with them is not to crush 
them, but to expand their uses, to 
organize them around new purposes 
and direct them to new aims. In the 
jungle, for example, hunger evoked 
the hunting instinct. Men had to 
hunt if they would live and, because 
Nature associates satisfaction with 
her necessary operations, men en- 
joyed the hunting to which the need 


prompted them. Today, however, 
the hunting instinct does not stop, 
but is lifted up, enlarged, centered 


around new purposes; it becomes 
driving power in some of the noblest 
achievements of the race. When 
Magellan circumnavigated the earth 
he was hunting for the truth about 


the globe. When Galileo swept the 
heavens with his telescope he was 
hunting for a larger vision of the 


universe. When Pasteur, in spite of 
his paralysis, sought for the secret 
of disease he was hunting a remedy 


for human ills. 

The difference between the best 
lives and the worst does not lie in 
the possession of strong primitive 


instincts by the low and the lack of 


them by the high. The difference 
lies in the purposes around which 


those primitive instincts are organ- 
ized. For primitive instincts can be 
transformed, and that fact presents 
to human character one of its ele- 
mental problems and one of its finest 
hopes. eas 

Ambition, the desire to overtop our 
fellows, began in the jungle, where 
men had to conquer or die, and it 
has left a bloodstained trail across 
history. Nevertheless, none of us who 
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wuounts to anything lacks it. That 
instinct is one of the most powerful 
forees of our lives. It is in all of 
us, and more than once when it has 
cracked its whip we have done some 
of the best work we ever did. The 
motive power which drove William 
3ooth, founder of the Salvation 
Army, into the slums of Darkest 
England to work for lives whom 
everybody else had forgotten was 
this: ‘‘The impulses and urgings of 
an undying ambition’ to save souls. 
Ambition is not something to be cast 
out; it is to be lifted and expanded, 
oriented around new aims and de- 
voted to great purposes. 

The greatest saints 
made of the same 
greatest sinners. 


are always 
material as the 
Francis Xavier the 
dashing, #allant, adventurous cav- 
alier, becomes Francis Xavier the 
fearless, ambitious, indomitable mis- 
sionary. He threw none of his equip- 
ment away. He kept it all and used 
it. For we can employ powers like 
ambition in many different ways. A 
man may be ambitious to be the rich- 
est man in the county, or he may be 
ambitious to make his business a 
blessing to every man who works for 
him and a public service to every cus- 
tomer who buys from him. These 
primitive instincts are meant to be 
developed and rededicated, and the 
degree to which that has_ been 
achieved is one of the primary tests 
of character. The ideal man, as 
Jacob Boehme said, has all his flery 
energies harnessed to the service of 
the light. : 

This truth applies to combativeness. 
We still have in our bodies the left- 
overs of that old necessity. When 
we are tired one of the surest symp- 
toms of our fatigue is that we begin 
imagining controversies with other 
people, making up in our minds con- 
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conversations with folk 


tentious 
whom we do not like, writing imagi- 


nary letters swelling with rage or 
bitter with sarcasm. The reason lies 
deep in our history. Our fatigued bod- 
ies crave stimulant and, if there is no 
real fight on, our bodies persuade our 
minds to imagine one so that the 
glands may discharge the old fluid 
which used so swiftly to prepare our 
fathers for a fight. So deep-seated 
in us is the instinct of pugnacity. 

Pugnacity expressing itself in phy- 
sical violence is sheer savagery, and 
in its organized form in war is the 
most threatening peril that the world 
faces. But combativeness may be in 
a group of scientists like those who 
are now stalking yellow fever in the 
five places on this planet where it 
breeds, determined to win a great 
fight for humanity. Or it may ap- 
pear in an educator who has declared 
war on the ignorance of a Chinese 
province; or it may go into the pulpit 
to attack a social evil like slavery, 
saying in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
words, “All the bells that God has 
put in my belfry shall ring!’’ As 
Hinto said, the only way to abolish 
war is to make peace heroic. It is a 
strange mistake to suppose that these 
primitive endowments of man, obvl- 
ously needed in war, are not just as 
indispensable in peace. 

One of the faults in much popular 
religion springs from the endeavor to 
construct the religious life out of 
our negative and passive virtues and 
to neglect the mastery and use of our 
vigorous native endowments. As a 
result, we get a religion characterized 
by dullness, apathy, feebleness. A 
friend assailed religion, saying that 
faith is an opiate, that men drug 
themselves with it, and that their 
main object in going to church is to 
be sprayed once more with spiritual 
cocaine so that they may feel less 
acutely the ills of life. I thought 
of Hugh Latimer on his way to the 
stake to be burned for his faith, say- 
ing to his companion in martydom, 
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“Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
and play the man. We shall this 
day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out’; Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary, lying for 17 months 
in the King of Ava’s prisons and 
emerging just as unbeaten and twice 
as determined as he was before; John 
Howard, the prison reformer, who 
made as adventurous an expedition 
into the dark continent of Europe’s 
prisons as ever Livingstone did into 
Africa. Most of all I thought of the 
supreme Figure, and of the way His 
fearless life moved with persistent 
purpose through contumely, hatred 
and frustration to the public brvttal- 
ity of the Cross. Certainly the great 
exemplars of religion have never act- 
er as though they were under the in- 
fluence of an opiate. 

When cried “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me,” he 
clearly was not administering an opiate 
He was calling a band of young men to 
an adventure, one of the most costly and 


Jesus 


Significant that ever captured the imag- 
ination and allegiance of men On a 
sleepy Sunday morning, with a listless 
service and an apathetic sermon, one too 
easily may forget that the driving power 
of Christianity has lain in the courage- 
ous and combative Versonality who 
founded it, the adventurous faith which 
has sustained it and the brave people 


who have been its glory. 


To be sure, the transformation of prim- 


itive instincts is at times exceedingly dif- 
ficult The sexual instinct, not finding 
normal and legitimate expression, can 
be translated into irtistic and social 
crentiveness, but it is not easy, Selfish- 
ness must be transformed by enlarging 
the idea of what the self is, expanding 
the personality until it takes in our 
friends, our community, our nation, our 
world 

Dit It s the problem is in itself, the 
solution of it still remains one of the 


central tests of 
met a man is 


Until it Vis 
a disunited 


character. 
doomed to live 


life at eross-purposes with itself. One 
of the great tasks of all true education, 
social reform and religion combined is 


so to present to men and make possible 


¢ 


for men those aims in life which are 
worth serving that men may _ choose 
them, love them, become patriots for 
them. organize their lives around them, 


end so harness all their flery energies to 
the service of light 
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The So-Called Business Cycle 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 22, ’23) 
Floyd W. Parsons 


O common fallacy is so destructive 

or absurd as the generally ac- 

cepted belief that the nation’s 
business must run in cycles. It is 
just as sensible to say that because 
a man has been well for five years 
he must prepare for an equal time 
of sickness. Of course we have had 
economic cycles. But the wisest of 
our statisticians would never be able 
to show any time relation between 
these crises. Starting with 1812, the 
intervals elapsing between our busi- 
ness depressions, expressed in years, 
have been as follows: 6, 7, 12, 10, 
10, 16, 11, 6, 3, 10, 4, 3, 3, 7. Some 
people say there is a depression every 
seven years; others specify different 
time intervals. The figures above 
indicate that all such statements are 
pure bunk. The business cycle is a 
myth. What happens is simply that 
we get periods of over-expansion or 
inflation that usher in times of eco- 
nomie waste that can last only until 
tne bubble has been pricked. Then 
come months of remorseful readjust- 
ment. 

One of our foremost business sta- 
tisticians, who strongly condemns 
the cycle theory, holds the idea that 
these periods of inflation may be of 
almost any intensity and duration. 
He asserts that the greater the in- 
tensity the shorter the duration, and 
vice versa. Each period of inflation, 
he says, must be balanced by a period 
of deflation equal in amount of 
“area,”’ that is, the product of inten- 
sity multiplied by duration. All that 
is needed to keep conditions normal 
is to prevent the intense speeding-up 
which always leads to inflation and 
disaster—to expand steadily instead 
of by reckless plunging and equally 
reckless retrenchment. 

It cannot be denied that great 
forces are always at work to upset 
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our economic equilibrium. Just as 
soon as times get good business is 
flooded with a wave of demands for 
wage advances. Labor leaders ignore 
the truth that there is an unavoid- 
able penalty on any policy that forces 
wages to fantastic heights. They re- 
fuse to recognize the dependence of 
the welfare of the nation’s workers 
upon continuous industry, rather than 
upon alternating intense activity and 
depression. A recent survey indi- 
cated that during the depression of 
1921 one man out of every six lost 
his job. The miners’ walkout, in 
1922, alone cost the country more 
than a billion dollars. 

In their discussions of the business 
cycle, practically none of our eco-~ 
nomists pay any attention to the ef- 
forts of wealthy speculative groups 
to create wide swings in the prices 
of securities and commodities. Yet 
there is the plainest evidence that 
frequently the great price swings in 
the values of the nation’s listed se- 
curities are brought about by me- 
chanical manipulation rather than by 
economic causes. In the summer of 
1922, in the face of the worst coal 
and railroad strikes the country had 
ever witnessed, the stock market 
went up steadily with hardly a point’s 
recession. Now, business is fair, to 
say the least, and the general out- 
look hopeful, and yet’ security 
prices have been subjected to a 
pounding that has reduced values in 
many cases to the low levels reached 
during the late depression. A gul- 
lible public is told that this is be- 
cause European conditions are nt 
satisfactory, but this is bunk. The 
truth is that Wall Street gamblers 
are one of the causes of our frequent 
business depressions. Their sole oc- 
cupation in life is to move prices up 
until they won’t go any further, and 
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then smash them down again until 
they are so low that they are again 
a purchase. These speculators spread 
optimism or pessimism according to 
which brand of education fits best with 
their own selfish purpose As this is 
written, while the rest of the country 
is cheerful, Wall Street news is colored 
a deep blue, and o Gnancial eee 


tion is flooded with rumors and fore- 
bodings that reach and attack prac- 
tically € verybody and ‘ y thine. 
Slowly but surely such methods under- 
mine confidence, and 1 one in at 

thority has e1 attempted to meas 
ure the extent of this serious « 


A lot of honest and worthy peopl 


do business in Wall Street But 2 
am sure that one way to stop the 
talk of business cycl s effectively 


and permanently to end the wide and 
destructive fluctuations in the prices 
of securities and commodi and to 
put an end to the organized cam- 
paignes of gloom. 

It is safe to v that ther 
one cure which in itself will remedy 
the cycle delusion. When t! 


clouds of inflation are discerr 


even before, authorized government 
and other agencies must call attention 
to the imminent dangers and preach 
caution so as to prevent overbuying 
Another cause of bad judgement in 
business } been t] wi 
which important tion} 
made availabl ] ra itin 
for annual f l 

veri! oO bh 
he men h« nay 
monthly dat n cial 
activities that are of consequence 

When coming t bles are foreseen, 
it naturally follows that the may 
be mitigated or alt ther verted 
Secretary Hoover’s committee that 
recently investigated the so-called 


business cycle, in addition to recom 
mending mor: 


omplete data and 
closer supervision of credit exp: 


nsion 
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suggested that the Federal Reserve 
system undertake the control of in- 
flation; the regulation of private and 
public construction, with a view to 
restriction during times of undue ex- 
pansion; the accumulation of unem- 
ployment reserve funds; and the or- 
ganization of a national system of 
employment hiureaus. To all the 
foregoing might be added the neces- 





of arranging our tax System so 
that private corporations will not be 
encouraged to be extravagant in 
maintenance charges during prosper- 
As conditions are today, 
is practically impossible for any 
concern to try to accumulate a gur- 
plus toe serve as an unemployment 
without exciting the ire of 


both the publie and the legislators. 
The eyele theory is unscientific and 
talistic It will be stricken from 
the calendar just as soon as we sub- 
titute sense for superstition. The 
id that in a country like ours every- 
body cannot he emp:oyed and maxi- 
production prevail without the 
result being severe business de- 
pression is an unsound and absurd 
belief The Federal Reserve system 
pears to have made us panic proof. 
Surely we can create machinery to 
alleviate the extremes of our business 
changes and reduce the heavy waves 
to comnarntively harmless undula- 
+} T! achievements of science 
t! lds of astronomy, engineer- 

in nd medicine can be duplicated 
in commerce and industry. There 
should be no more reason for the 
tainty that attends the outcome 

of ordinary business’ transactions 
than there is doubt concerning the 


ects on the human system of a 
common drug or a shoe that pinches. 

The industrial-evele is a national 
wav of waste, misery 


and perpetual mental uneasiness. It 
will disapn« 


menace and a 


y 


ar with more knowledge 
of fundamental economic laws. 
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New Faces for Old 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine 


Zoe i ‘ 


NE magnilicent benefit has been 
reaped from the red harvest of 
battlefields: the amazing prog- 
ress achieved by plastic surgery. The 


first engagement in 1914 brought to 
the field hospitals men with such 


facial wounds as sickened the hearts 
of surgeons. They were more than 


wounds. In many cases there was 
an obliteration of the face, and it 


Was then that surgeons began exer- 
cising their will power to increase 
such skill as experience and study 
had already given. Men begged to 
die rather than live to be repulsive 
to those they loved. 

A special hospital was established 
in England, called Queen’s Hospital, 
in honor of Queen Mary, who had 
taken a deep interest in this miracu- 
lous rebuilding of faces. Here, some 
of the greatest surgical miracles of 
the vorld have been wrought. 
Thousands of wounded men have 
come in sorrow and gone in glad- 
ness, since the opening in August, 
1917. But some hundreds of the 
most difficult and tedious cases re- 
main. Patience is the watchword 
with Major H. D. Gillies and his men! 
Bit by bit the wrecked faces are be- 
ing restored through skin grafting 
and other processes slow, but in these 
days sure. 

Many cases have been epoch-mak- 
ing. Processes of a delicacy almost 
beyond belief have helped the work- 
ings of Nature so mervelously that 
there is not a dull line, even to the 
lay reader, in the 400 pages of Major 
Gillies’s book describing individual 
eases of treatment. There yre scores 
of photographs, also, showing vari- 
ous stages of improvement from the 
original gaping wound up to the com- 
pletely remolded face, sometimes ac- 
tually handsome. 

Metallic or celluloid plates, and 
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ley 
id plates of wax have all been used 


and generally discarded. Any foreign 
material is an 


irritant and gives 

rouble early or late. There is no 
royal road to the restoration of faces 
save by pure surgery. The replace- 
ent must be as nearly as possible 


lost—bone 
for cartilage, fat 


in terms of the tis 
for bone, eartila 
tor fat, etc. 
Your soldier—of the terrible photo- 
zraph—-with two cheek wounds, gets 
a bone graft—-from his own rib, per- 
haps; a couple of ‘‘rolled-in-fat-flaps”’ 
with tubed pedicles from arm or 


ues 


breast; then, finally, enough good 
kin from some eligible spot. And 
there he is with a new face, a real 
face, that the owner need not be 
ashamed to show anywhere! He 
came into the hospital an apparent 
candidate for the scrap heap, his 


only wish to be out of a world which 
idered at him, and shut its eyes, 

1 world empty of love or friendship. 

He goes out a perfectly restored 

young man, the slight sear left on 

cheek and chin adding a gallant touch 

rather than repellant to those who 
n't forgotten the Great War. 

Iivery feature, it seems, can now 
be refashioned by plastic surgery at 
its best. Lips can be made and given 
their right vermilion color, provided 
that the blood of the patient ig in 
fairly good condition. Missing eye- 
lids are created—even if they have 
to cover a pair of glass eyes; mus- 
cular and nervous connection is given 
co that the new lids may lift ana 
drop; are they unadorned with 
brows and lashes. These are pro- 
vided from clippings from the pas 
tient’s scalp. 

Consider the far-reaching possibil- 
ities of transferring these benefits to 
civillife. Accidents happen every day 
which make social pariahs of those 
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who suffer them. Also there are cruel 
deformities of nose and mouth; hare- 
lip, cleft palate, abnormalities of the 
jaw or ears, and hideous birthmarks 
which ruin otherwise attractive faces. 
That these disfigurements need no 
longer be borne, is due to skill which 
surgeons might not have found time 
or inspiration to develop, had it not 
been for the soldiers’ despair during 
the war. Now this skill is at the 
service of all who need it. 

In fact, many of the photographs in 
Major Gillies’s book might well be 
noted as examples of “‘beauty sur- 
gery,” if I dared use such a frivolous 
phrase in connection with the serious 
work of this world-famous surgeon. 
And Major Gillies now finds time to 
undertake outside work for those 
who suffer, who are not soldiers. 

Dr. Julien Bourguet, formerly Chef 
de Clinique at Toulouse University, 
has now given to the service of civil- 
ians the rare knowledge of plastic 
surgery which he developed during 
the war. No scar of burning, no 
“port wine stain’’ so dark and ter- 
rible that he cannot erase it; no nose 
so malformed, no harelip so hideous 
that he cannot give it comeliness. Yn 
fact, since his time is no longer fully 
occupied with work for soldiers, Dr. 
Borguet specializes largely in nose- 
reshaping. He has rebuilt and re- 
paired more of these useful organs 
for soldiers and others than any 
plastic surgeon in Continental Eu- 
rope. To concave noses he has given 
bridges; convex ones he has reduced 
to clear Grecian outlines; bent noses 
he has straightened; Cyrano noses 
he has redeemed from all possibility 
of ridicule; and vanished noses he 
has recreated in their old likeness 
from, photographs—all without leav- 
ing a sear, for he works from inside 





Fortunately, America is not behind 
France or England in the blessing of 
plastic surgery, and this is well, for 
there are more accidents in America 
requiring such treatment than in any 
other great country. LeRoy Stod- 
dard, M.D., of New York is a very 
distinguished plastic surgeon. He 
began to specialize in facial surgery 
before the war. During the war he 
gave up all surgical work except for 
soldiers. In 1920, I saw three of 
his operations which he had been 
asked to perform by a fellow surgeon 
in Paris. One was for the flattening 
of a child’s ears which were so prom- 
inent as to give a look of deformity 
to an otherwise charming head; one 
was for rejuvenating an elderly face 
that sagged into double chins and 
let wrinkles flow into the neck; and 
the third was perhaps the most inter- 
esting to watch—an operation for 
removing puffiness around the eyes. 
A few pricks with a hypodermic 
needle injected a local anaesthetic, 
and the patient chatted with the 
operator, while he nipped out the 
superfluous half-moon of skin; and 
already it was plain that 15 years 
had been removed as by a fairy wand 
from the woman's face. In two days 
no trace of a scar remained. 

Not long ago a patient of Dr. Stoa- 
dard was interviewed for a New York 
newspaper on the subject of an opera- 
tion upon her eyes. The name of 
the surgeon was not mentioned; but 
so intense was the interest felt by 
readers that the !ady in question re- 
ceived more than a thousand letters 
begging her to give the name of the 
doctor. She was bombarded by tele- 
grams, and her telephone was never 
still. 

Such is the splendid legacy that 
soldiers have given, through their 
brothers and 














with the most- delicate of instru- martydom, to their 

ments. sisters in civil life. 
I consider your Digest the finest and most helpful mag- 
azine that comes to my desk.—Rev. Frank Lee Roberts, 
Wesley M. E. Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A New Sovereignty at Work 


Condensed Editorial from The World’s Work (Oct. ’23) 


HE real thing for which Mr. Lewis 
pie his associates are fighting is 

the complete control of coal-mine 
labor. For many years ‘‘The But- 
ton’”’ and ‘‘Button Strikes’? have been 
everyday events in the mining re- 
gions; the purpose is to accomplish 
the same result as the “check-off,”’ 
that is, to compel union members to 
pay their dues. “Button Day” is 
one of the great ceremonials of the 
anthracite section. On that day but- 
tons are distributed by union officers 
to those members who have paid all 
dues. These buttons are useful for 
one month; the next month buttons 
are again issued, but of a different 
color. The miner must wear this 
button in a conspicuous place, and 
no miner is permitted to work with- 
out it. The fact that ‘Button 
Strikes’’—to force operators to refuse 
employment to miners who are not 
wearing buttons—are almost con- 
stantly taking place, indicates that 
there are a considerable number of 
miners who care nothing for the 
union. 

The purpose of the ‘‘check-off’’ is 
to accomplish the same end as the 
“Button,’”’ only to do it more directly. 
It originated in the English and 
Welsh mines, where it no longer ex- 
ists, but it has been an institution in 
the bituminous fields for many years. 
The ‘“check-off” is usually described 
as a scheme by which the operator 
deducts the union dues from the pay 
envelope of each miner and sends it 
to the union. It is much more than 
that. In the first place these de- 
ductions are made for every miner; 
it is thus a plan of forcing every em- 
ployee into the union; and it neces- 
sarily implies the closed shop. More- 


over, it comprehends others than 
miners. Blacksmiths, electricians, 
carpenters, engineers, stablemen, 


drivers, are all needed in the opera- 
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tion of the mine. Hitherto these 
men have been organized on craft 
lines; however, the ‘‘check-off’’ com- 
pels these workers to join the minere’ 
union. If this plan goes through, we 
shall have the industrial union, or 
the one Big Union, in the anthracite 
fields. The ‘‘check-off,’ however— 
and this is the reason it is unpopular 


with the miners themselves—pro- 
poses more than the collection of 
dues. It is a plan for collecting 


assessments, and fines as well. It is 
the habit of unions periodically to 
levy assessments, frequently for help- 
ing striking miners in other sections; 
miners are also fined, and sometimes 
heavily, for infractions of union rules. 
These charges, under the “‘check-off,” 
become a first lien upon wages, which 
the employers must collect under 
orders from the union officers and 
send to the union treasury. The 
system is unknown in any other 
branch of American industry. 

For what purposes is this money 
to be used? The experience in the 
bituminous fields, in which the 
“check-off’” has prevailed for many 
years, provides the answer. The con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the 
United Mine Workers are creating 
something in the nature of a super- 
government in this country—an or- 
ganization separate from the estab- 
lished sovereignty and entirely inde. 
pendent of it. This organization al- 
ready exercises certain of the at- 
tributes that inhere only in sovereign- 
ty. It possesses the power of taxa- 
tion, that of legislation, that of po- 
lice, and, in a certain sense, that o1 
the judiciary. Here is an extreme 
illustration of taxation without rep- 
resentation. The authority exercised 
by the mine leaders is an autocracy. 
A few officials simply notify the min- 
ing company that a certain fine or 
assessment has been levied. The 
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miners themselves have nothing to 
say about the levies, or about the 
way in which the money is to be 
spent. In many bituminous regions 
the ‘‘check-off’’ is said to cost the 
miner as much as his house rent. 
Estimates of the amount raised in 
this way range from $15,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year. 

With these resources, the union 
exercises other powers which properly 
belong only to the sovereign state. 
It raises armies and it makes war. 
In a recent disturbance in West Vir- 
ginia the United Mine Workers 
marched an army, 12,000 strong, 
into the bituminous fields, to enforce 
its own authority—an army that was 
quelled only by Federal troops. The 
outbreak in Herrin, Illinois, when 
nearly a score of men were murdered, 
Was not an isolated proceeding. In 
a strike at New Lafferty, Ohio, in 
June, 1922, the U. M. W. opened fire 
upon a group of “‘scabs’”’ and killea 
their leader. For several days an- 
other miners’ army attacked a mine 
at New Straitsville, Ohio, killing one, 
wounding four, and compelling the 
rest to surrender. Many mines in 
the state attempted to operate 
through the bituminous strike last 
year, and the whizzing of bullets about 
the workers was a constant feature 
of their existence. An attempt to 
work the mines at Thealka, Kentucky, 
had the same result; and men going 
to and from their work were killed 
and several others wounded. These 
events are so common that they in- 
dicate a fixed union policy. The 


United Mine Workers even go so far 
as to maintain that they are engaged 
in war; that deaths of men killed 
under such circumstances are not 
murders, but casualties on the battle- 
field. The fact indicates that the 
miners regard themselves as inde- 


pendent of the regularly constituted 
authorities. 


Indirectly, the United Mine Work- 
ers also exercise judicial powers. 
The Herrin massacre showed that 


the unions controlled the machinery 
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of Williamson County in its entirety. 
The police watched the whole pro- 
ceeding without making any attempt 


to interfere. Subsequently the sher- 
iff made no effort to arrest the mur- 
derers. The county authorities de- 
clined to bring the men to trial. It 
was not until the Attorney General 
of Illinois interfered that indictments 
could be obtained. The trials that 
followed were controlled by the Mine 


Workers; the prisoners, though ac- 
cused of murder, were admitted to 
bail and moved around the court 
room as freely as the spectators. The 


counsel for the defendants were s0 
conlident of an acquittal that they 
did not even take the trouble to sum 
up to the jury; and there was an 
inimediate verdict of ‘‘not guilty.”’ 
Here, therefore, is a new sovereign- 
ty at work in the body politic, and 
at work in antagonism of the Consti- 
tution; a sovereignty that levies 
taxes, raises armies, makes war, and 
controls the police, in the sense de- 
scribed, and the judiciary. The 
ource of its irresponsible power is 
the ‘‘check-off,’’ already universal in 
the bituminous regions. 
thus apparent that the situa- 
tion presented in the coal fields far 
transcends the issues at stake in the 
ordinary labor dispute. It brings to 
light something entirely new in the 
American system. It proposes the 
creation of an authority superior to 
(hat constitutionally provided by pop- 
ular will. No one can foresee the 
consequences of its success. If tri- 
ulphant in the coal regions, what is 
to prevent its extension to other in- 
dustries? In the course of a few 
years there may thus be created a 
group of independent sovereignties, 
each workine its will, defying the 
exacting great tribute from 


T+ 3 
al 1d 


state law 


the public. This is something en- 
tirely different from the ordinary 
trade union dispute. It is a chal- 
lenge to democratic government it- 
self. (See further note on page 
450.) 
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Europe and the American Farmer 


Condensed from Our World (Oct. °23) 
Charles Merz 
pictures of the iome. Yet even 10 years before the 


turned his back, 


in o of the upon the whole 

é in Muro] \rms folded. In 
the other pict there’s a mega- 
phone. It is pointed straight at 
Europe This same farmer has it 
at his lips, ‘‘Hey! how about it?” 
he is shouting. ‘‘What’s the matter 


over there? Why don’t you buy some 
999 


of our wheat? 


Put a few years back on the cal- 
endar, and the first picture looks 
about the way it ought to look. 
Eur might have fift problems. 
Let h settle them herself, was the 
attitude of the man on the farm. 


What 
lation, was a 
Europe 
Not so, European 


was missing, in this caleu- 
realistic sense of facts. 
politics might be taboo. 
markets. It was 


the jrenyv of the situation that while 
the farmers cared least for all things 


European, they needed Europe most. 
For the farmers, after all, are the 
rreatest people in the country when 
it comes to foreign trade—however 
little they mav think about it between 


seasons. Compare the farms and 
factories The latter can do fairly 
well at home: only 3 per cent of 
their total production must seek mar 
kets overseas. But for the farms it 
is another story Fven before the 
war 15 per cent ¢ I! that the farm: 
produced wa hipped abroad—and 
chiefly to t ports of Europe. Thar 
15 per cent was the surplus over our 


domestic needs And frequently it 
hanpened that the surplus set the 
price for the entire crop. 


isolationists forgot all 
seemed to think that 
foreign trade for farmers. started 
the war——that we could drift 
gently to a pre-war state in 
wheat and cattle stayed 


Eeononiic 
that They 


with 
back 


which our 
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War was thought of, a good quarter of 
our wheat was being shipped abroad. 
Only this difference did the war 
make: the bump was harder when it 


came. With Russia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria out of the running—three 
great producers of wheat and oats 


and corn—the farmer in America be- 
san to sow more grain. We had 46 
million acres in wheat before the 
war; the figure jumped to 60. We 
had 101 million sown in corn; we 
raised it to 116. Eight million more 
in oats; that acreage nearly doubled. 

Small wonder that the farms were 
badly hit by what followed in the 
succeeding chapter. Our own Gov- 
ernment threw overboard the Grain 


Corporation. Meantime Europe 
bought less grain. Shipments drop- 


ned—have been moving down a peg 
each year since war days: 758 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cereals for 


Europe in 1921; 515 million last 

year. <A quarter of a billion dollars 

difference. We know the answer. 
The only difference of opinion is 


about what will happen next. There 
are two schools of prophets. One 
foresees hard times. The other 


neither has 
the central 


plucks up courage. But 
the slightest doubt about 
factors in the situation. 

Europe is a ne 


cessary market for our 


surplus farm production, 
Only a Europe 
can afford to take our crops. 
As Arthur Capper, Senator from 
Kansas, puts it: ‘‘We have come to 
that economic distress in 
Europe means the absence of pros- 
perity in many quarters of the United 
States. As long as the reparations 
question is unsettled, and as long as 
budgets are unbalanced and curren- 
cies depreciated, the rehabilitation of 
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prosperous and _ stable 


recognize 








Europe is impossible and our own 
prosperity will lag. The economic 
life of the world is interrelated, and 
what happens in one country affects 
in a greater or less degree condi- 
tions in another.” 


This, be it noted, is the leader of 
the Farm Bloc speaking. No ‘‘inter- 
national banker,’ but a farmer of 
the plains. We have turned a corner. 
If the dependence of the farmer upon 
European markets is the first essen- 
tial factor in the present situation, 
the second is the certainty with which 
the farmer himself is coming around 
to recognize that fact. Four years 
ago, for a Farm Bloc leader to have 
talked about the interrelation of the 
economic life of the world would 
have been rank heresy. Now most 
of the Farm Bloc leaders talk that 
way. The old bogey of a Europe 
whose touch meant instant death is 
fading. Along with it goes the myth 
that we can be sufficient in an eco- 
nomic sense unto ourselves. A much 
more rational view is gaining ground, 
as we begin to realize that never for 
a moment in the history of the last 
hundred years has such a thing been 
true. 


The farms are changing their 
opinion. Read their journals, if you 
look for proof. For in the long run 
there is no better thermometer of 
opinion than these farm papers with 
their giant circulations: cautious, 
slow to change, respected with a 
friendly awe unlike the cynicism of 
the city dweller for his morning 
paper. Try one or two of them your- 
self, and the results are likely to be 
interesting. There is ‘‘Successful 
Farming,’ for example. It says: ‘‘No 
class of people in the United States 
is more interested in or vitally con- 
cerned with the destinies of Europe 
and her economic well-being than the 
farmers. It is the working man of 
Europe and his purchasing power that 
vitally affect the market for our sur- 
plus. 

“Economic isolation’ is a term 
that rather aptly describes the theo- 
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ries of those who would, as China did 
centuries ago when she built her fam- 
ous wall around her empire, cut the 
United States off from the balance 
of the world and work to make us a 
self-contained nation. Such a policy, 
of course, would be suicidal to agri- 
culture and to industry alike.’’ 


Or to “The Farm Journal,” boast- 
ing five million readers. Shall we 
join the League of Nations? “It 
may be necessary,” declares the 
“Journal,” ‘to have the League 
change its name, so our politicians 
can back down gracefully and save 
their faces, But into some League 
certainly we shall shortly go. That 
was settled six years ago.”’ And still, 
despite this heresy the “Journal” 
holds five million readers! 


Gray Silver, Washington Represen- 
tative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation (the largest alliance of 
farmers’ organizations in the coun- 
try) says: ‘‘The Department of Agri- 
culture’s recent statistics show that 
1 out of every 16 farmers in the 
United States sold his farm last year, 
that the occupants of 1 out of every 
5 farms moved either to other farms 
or to the towns. Other statistics 
made public by the Department show 
that in a survey of 6,000 farms of 
more than average size, representing 
an average investment of $16,400 for 
capital and labor, the average owner- 
operator made the munificent return 
of $917 in 1922. This return in- 
cluded $202 in inventories of crops, 
livestock and machinery, leaving only 
$715 available to pay mortgages, in- 
terest on investment and living ex- 
penses.”’ 

Europe is a market we can’t dao 
without. That fact is sinking home. 
The picture of the Isolationist Farm. 
er is all right in its own setting. 
But gradually we have begun to re- 
alize that it is out of date. The 
American farmer stands ready to help 
steady Europe if there is a practicable 
way of doing it, because a steady 
Europe means a stable market. 
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The Decay of Courtesy 


Condensed from Harper's Bazar (Oct. '23) 


Willard Huntington Wright 


CHINAMAN recently, having 
A just arrived in America, strolled 

forth along Broadway. Passing 
a policeman, and being still imbued 
with certain monarchical ideas of 
courtesy as practiced in his own 
country, he bowed respectfully and 
raised his hat. This deferential ac- 
knowledgment of authority was re- 
peated when he encountered the next 
guardian of the peace. After his 
third obeisance to officialdom, he 
was taken in hand and led firmly to 
jail. Being ignorant of the cause of 
his arrest, he unfortunately persisted 
in courteously saluting the officers at 
the police station; and so unusual 
was his chivalrous conduct that he 
was ordered to the psychopathie ward 
for observation. Not until an inter- 
pretor had explained that this Ori- 
ental visitor was merely expressing 
his veneration and esteem, was he 
permitted to depart. 

Perhaps this is an extreme case. 
But the experience of this Chinaman 
is nevertheless indicative of a certain 
tendency in American manners, which 
of late years has been growing more 
and more pronounced. The art ot 
courtesy no longer fascinates us; its 
technique is being lost. 

Already many of our colorful in- 
heritances from the romantic age of 
chivalry are but dimming memories 
in men’s minds. The olden spirit 
of gallantry exists no more; and the 
valorous deeds of those knights of a 
bygone epoch, who would risk their 
lives for a lady’s silken glove, seem 
more to us like dreams than realistic 
records. A Sir Walter Raleigh would 
be an anachronism. , Picture, for ex- 
ample, a descendant of this gallant 
gentleman spreading his overcoat in 
the gutter of Pennsylvania Avenue 
for Mrs. Coolidge to step upon! He 
would be pounced upon by secret ser- 
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vice men as a dangerous or unbal- 
anced character. 

Indeed, too gracious and exuberint 
an attitude for courtesy toward a 
married or engaged woman is some- 
thi io be carefully guarded against. 
Safety lies in inaction, for today the 
courtliness is too often mis- 
interpreted, especially by jealous hus- 
and fiances. 

The ideal of two-fisted masculinity 
has taken a powerful hold upon us; 
and the fear of appearing effeminate 
has curtailed many an instinctive act 
of politeness. A man who is con- 
spicuously courteous is set down as 
one-fisted, if indeed, he igs conceded 
to be fisted at all. And, by the same 
token, the less elegant and urbane a 
man, the greater number of fists, as 
it were, does he possess. 

The decay of courtesy manifests 
itself in numerous phases of our 
daily association. Even our speech 
has developed a_ brusque quality 
which smacks a utilitarianism dia- 
metrically opposed to that polished 
leisureliness which is the essence or 
courtesy. Our letter-writing, also, 
has begun to reflect the utilitarian 
brevity of our speech. In the realm 
of repartee the decay of courtesy is 
also manifest. The modern mind 
does not respond to those subleties 
of speech which depend for their suc- 
cess upon an atmosphere of conscious 
courtesy. 

In the modern servant, both pri- 
vate and public, the decline of cour- 
tesy can be clearly discerned. The 
American policeman, for example, 


mo.lve oO 


bands 


has developed an almost flawless 
technique of discourtesy; and our 
street-car conductors and _ taxi-cab 


chauffeurs are nearly as proficient. 
A spirit of indifference has sup- 
planted in domestics, too, their for- 
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mer attitude of deference and dis- 
cretion 


The democratic idea has, of course, 
done much to discourage all the no- 
biliary forms of courtesy in American 
life. The communistic attitude is an- 
tipathetic to the knight and the ecav- 


alier; and gentility, courtliness, and 
patricianism are frowned upon as 
signs of an undesirable and even 


dangerous class distinction 


This opposition toward the suave 
urbanities of life, was eloquently 
epitomized on a1 otto which a hieved 
wide popularity a few years ago. Ih 
read, Live each day so 
look any d man in the face and tell 
him to go to h -~—! Here, indeed, was 
a clarion call to Red Blood and Two- 


that you can 


fistedness! sehald the highest com- 
pliment of democracy—to be called a 


“regular” fellow! 


The man who does not understand 
the impulse which prompts’ true 
courtesy, regards all graciousness as 
a form of obsequiousness. Is he not 
as good as any ? And so, 
by way of demonstrating his equality 
with all his fellow men, he acts in a 
rude, ill-bred and disrespectful man- 
ner. The Amer ‘rvant views his 
condition as temporary; he is merely 
on his way to higher things. And 
so he treats his employer more or 
less 2s secial equal, and thus neg- 
lects the courteous devoirs which once 
attached to his station. 


, 
one eise 


ican § 





There is another by-product of de- 
mocracy which has had a _ baneful 
effect upon our courtesy—namely, 
equal suffrage. When man’s sense 
of protectorship in woman was di- 
minished impulse toward 
rallantry was curbed. 
selfish man is not so ineljned to offer 
a seat to a woman in a t-car 
when it is éntirely possible that she 
is on her way to cast a vote prohi- 
biting his favorite recreation. And 
no male clerk can be entirely blamed 
for his instinctive lack of eager gal- 


then man’ 
Imperfect, 


fra 
st { 
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lantry in conducting a young lady to 
his employer, when he realizes that 

may ive come to apply for his 
oWn position, fhe tender instinct 
to assist a fair lady into a taxicab 
is apt to disappear when there flashes 
through one’s mind the memory that 
she drove an ambulance behind the 
battle-lines. 


But perhaps the most disintegrat- 
ing factor in the decay of American 
courtesy is our new commercial re- 
ligion of efficiency and speed. With- 
time 1 leis nian can never 
ttain the higher realms of cour- 
tesy. It requires fer its mastery a 
certain casual lingering over the tri- 
vial things of life. 

it brusqueness nd brevity nd hast 
are the chief factors of our commercial 
existence The snap judgment the 
quick ¢ n, the ionosyliabic retort— 
these are the ideal of the man of com- 
meres \n American business confer- 
ce might be typified like this: 
ipp tl president 
t cut n ti nar 1 
forth t t- 
ily 
rew in the sal n, quickly 
rked out tl} foreman like a 
flash 

Lr of] . Is o1 ently meets 
with such mottoes as: ‘‘Make* it brief,” 
This m bus i No parking 
her What char there for the un- 
} ul ( ‘ Col eous amen 
{ i s i nt Suggestions as 
t} \rrie n ! ( iL. " not 
] tw t the commercial 

al itu olde! ‘ pean 


countries. Consequently, our social ex- 


t flue! i 1 col d by the 
pr ti out mimer existence 
lor « imple one nter among mo- 
( ist aun astonis' : rit ¢ aiscour- 

S) i reflect ( rrim commercial 

nterpr 

lerhaps r owe r vhen the 

nsik ( ( i 1 co tition will 

‘ n . t 1 o 
| it i] ire | \ l n 
perhaps when \ hall have more time 
for the finer tl more frivolous 
things; when tt nt , rat r tl 

struggle, of life ll throw its old 
magic thrall about u then, perhaps, we 
shall return—in so measure t least 

to the courtes 3 (Ol ore 
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The Great Modern Shell Game 


Condensed from 


Hearst’s International (Oct. ’23) 


Sidney Howard 


HE which this 
TT canes year in stock 

swindles is more than it pays for 
the education of its young and twice 
what it loses from burglary and other 
kin of theft Twelve 1 ago a 
Kansas said: “If we don’t 
put a stop to these swindling scoun- 
drels they will be selling us a piece 
of the blue sky of Kansas,’’ and so 
the Blue Sky Laws. But 
more than ever numer- 


dollars 
loses every 


billion 


years 


senator 


christened 
vekers are 
ous, 
The one weapon against this whole-~ 
ale financial thievery is exposure. 
The average small investor buys 


} 


stoc without half the reflection he 
would put into the purchase of a 
new pair of shoes. 

The regular bucket-shop operates 
this way: You entrust your savings 


to the bucketeer and he promises you 

material increase in your income. 
He buys for your account some shares 
in the XYZ corporation. At the same 
time he sells on his own account the 
number of XYZ shares at the 
ame price. When XYZ has fallen 
a proper number of points to diminish 
capital or to wipe out your 
margin, he notifies you of the loss. 
You lose this amount, but inasmuch 
as he bought and sold simultaneously, 
he pockets the difference. If the 
market rises he is ruined. His cli- 
ents demand their profits and he can- 
not possibly pay them. He goes au- 
tomatically to the wall. In the last two 
vears nearly 200 brokerage houses 
have failed disereditably in New York 
City alone the American in- 
vestor one hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

The ‘participating syndicate” is no 
popular. A firm advertises that 
it will buy and sell any kind of bonds 
on the partial payment system, the 
customer drawing interest on the en- 


same 


oul 


eosting 


lace 
i€Ss 
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tire principal from the beginning. 
Then the firm invites the customer to 
become a member of the firm’s par- 
ticipating syndicate. All that he has 
to do is to sign an agreement to pay 
the firm 380 per cent of the profits 
it earns for him and to give it the 
right to trade as they see fit on his 
money. Simply, as explained, ‘‘to 
concentrate a sum sufficiently formid- 
able to direct the movement of im- 
portant issues and to work on the 
insid The firm keeps its fair name 
for a while by distributing a certain 
amount of its ill-gotten principal in 
occasional dividends. When the cli- 
ents weaken, the firm evaporates and 
the operators divide up the balance 
with best wishes to all. One such 
outfit, in Baltimore, listed over 6,000 


members. Another took in more 
than a million dollars in a single 
year. 

The “‘reloading’”’ scheme is the most 


subtle of all. John Doe doesn’t like 
the issue which he has bought, doesn’t 
believe any more promises of divi- 
dends to come; is, in fact, on the 
point of growing noisily remonstra- 
tive. The suave-voiced broker has 
plenty more issues. What could be 
simpler than to hand John Doe some. 


thing else in exchange? It has no 
more intrinsic value than the first 
but the novelty of exchanging may 


possibly persuade John Doe to pay 
over just a little more cash. 

It is instructive to walk about New 
York and listen to the spielers go 
through their ‘Don’t - miss - this - 
chance” lecture. We watch them 
single out the tractable minds from 
among the auditors and divide them 
up, by signals, between the salesmen 
who hover on the crowd’s outskirts. 
We watch the model demonstrator 
prove the infallibility of his article. 
We watch the suckers sign on the 
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dotted line, write their checks and 


walk out, scared and hopeful. Two 
such establishments are now operat- 
ing in New Yovk. One of them 
sells stock in the M. V. Automatic 
Train Controller Co. It has been sell- 
ing stock in almost every important 
city in the country, since 1918. The 
device which it selis is plausible 
enough, an arrangement of magnets 
designed to stop trains automatically. 
It is effectively demonstrated by 
little tin trains. A sign on the win- 
dow announces the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
force railroads to adopt train con- 
trol. Bur the sign does not state 
that the train control adopted is 
there for sale. 

Their circulars describe a factory 
in Newark. We visited it. We 
found it had been taken over three 
years ago by another concern. They 
had taken the building through pay- 
ing the Train Controller debts plus 
a payment of $2,000. The salesmen 
further describe the success of their 
invention ‘‘on a New Jersey Rail- 
road.” The device has actually been 
installed on two miles of a small 
local line where it is demonstrated 
from time totime. There is absolute. 
ly nothing more to back up five years 
of stock selling campaign. 

Another establishment, selling lots 
in Mr. Ford’s merely problematical 
metropolis of Muscle Shoals, is only 
slightly better equipped to enlist the 
confidence of the investigator. It is 
selling on the direct and unauthor- 
ized use of Mr. Ford’s name. One 
of the minor selling features of the 
campaign is pointing out ‘Brick 
Koad” on the map, described as a 
brick paved road. The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau exposed the real estate 


men behind this promotion. When 
the map was introduced in evidence 
the defendants disclaimed any re- 


sponsibility for the statement of their 
employes regarding the pavement ana 
made jt clear that the road is named 
for the adjacent town of Brick. It 
is also interesting to note that about 
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a quarter of the subdivision offered 
for sale has always been so marshy 
that the farmers have not troubled 
to clear it. It is also interesting to 
note that 84 Muscle Shoals subdivi- 
sions are now on the market. And 
the sucker, regardless and unques- 
tioning, buys and buys. 

On April 21st last, 140,000 high 
pressure letters, special delivery, 
were mailed from Fort Worth. They 
were written on forged Western 
Union blanks. The letters ‘‘put you 
down for $200." A previous letter 
had stated: 


Invarishly the organizers of a 


com- 
pany make money, oil or no oil This 
time you are going to be one of the or- 
ganizers of the company—and you can 
see to it that this company is going to 
be operated as it should be. Your $100 
gets vou 1000 shares After the com- 
pany is organized, other people will have 
to pay $1.000 for 1.000 shares 

When the _ post-office insnectors 


stopped this swindle it was stated that 
the recipients of the telegrams had 
been “put down” for fourteen million 
dollars. The ‘Oil Ledger,’ a journal 
devoted to “reliable news of the 
Smackover oil field,”’ and printed 
over the slogan, ‘‘A faint heart never 
heard its own gusher roar,’’ carried 
the magnificent advertising of this 
promotion. 
Samuel R. 
rector of the 
Association, is 


his n 


Rice, educational di- 
Investment Bankers’ 
now hard at work on 
‘Wly created job. He Says: 


If the great army of uninformed in 
vestors can bé taught to realize that the 
reputable investment house is highly 
specialized and has especially trained ex- 
perts whose judgment on investments is 
reliable and readily avatlable, and if the 
uninformed investor will learn to seek 
out such houses then this great econom- 
ic problem is solved, and it means the 
saving of millions of dollars, Undoubtedls 
the loss from fraudulent securities is on: 
of the greatest economic wastes in 
America today. We preach about con- 
servation of coal. of forests, of water 
power and other things, but one of the 
greatest needs is conservation of the 
small investor and that is what this ed- 
ucational campaign means 
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Our National Character 


Condensed from Current History (Oct. '23) 
Arthur T. Hadley, President Emeritus, Yale 





LL through the 19th century the 

habitual attitude of American 

writers toward American char- 
acter was one of admiration. But 
the last 25 years have witnessed a 
marked change. Few present-day 
writers assume that our intellectual 
and moral standards are anywhere 
near as high as they should be, or 
as superior to those of other nations 
as we once thought. Perhaps the 
majority of them have gone much 
further than this, and have adopted 
an attitude of rather indiscriminate 
criticism of things American. 

It is a good thing to have some 
of this self-criticism. It means that 
we are growing to maturity as a na- 
tion; that we have learned enough 
of other peoples and their standards 
to compare them with our own and 
try to decide which is best, instead 
of trying to measure everything by 
our own yardstick. But in order to 
be of any real value such criticism 
must be diseriminating. It must 
show where we actually fall short 
of other nations, or of our own 
fathers, in our present-day ideals 
and performances. It must help us 
to distinguish the faults which we 
can and ought to avoid if we are to 
hold our place in the world, from 
those which are common to all races, 
or those which are the almost neces- 
sary accompaniment of some good 
quality which our own race has de- 
veloped. <A general bill of complaint 
which mixes up all three kinds of 
faults is of little help to anybody. 

In order to get an outside point 
of view of our faults as a nation, we 
have to study the history of our na- 
tional character; to understand the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
it developed; to see how far these 
circumstances helped us, and how far 
they handicapped us. 
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During the first generation after 
the adoption of our Constitution— 
from 1790 to 1820—we had two sets 
of social standards and ideals of liv- 
ing. The States along the Atlantic 
seaboard were divided into two pretty 
well defined groups, a Southern and a 
Northern, each with its own traditions 
and ideals. The Southern character 
was in general a reproduction of the 
English character of the same date, 
as represented by the country gentle- 
men. The aristocracy of the South- 
ern planters, in its habits, its as- 
sumptions and its interests, was sing- 
ularly like the aristocracy of the 
English country families. For the 
Northern type of character it is harder 
to find an exact counterpart in Eu- 
rope. The nearest approach to it 
was probably to be seen in some of the 
English commercial towns; but it 
contained reminders both of Scotland 
and of Holland, which showed the 
strong influence exercised by imm!- 
grants from these two countries. 

Amid many external differences 
both of these types had one thing 
in common which distinguished 
them sharply from the American char- 
acter of today. In 1800 both South 
and North were essentially aristo- 
eratic in their ideas and assump. 
tions. In spite of the provisions of 
the Declaration of Independence, po- 
litical equality had been very im- 
perfectly attained, and social equal- 
ity had not been attained at all. In 
our whole system of social ethics, 
class distinctions were taken as a 
matter of course. The professional 
and commercial aristocracy of the 
North was more numerous and less 
wealthy than that of the South, ana 
its social system was probably less 
rigid. Inheritance counted for less 
in determining a man’s position in 
society, and personal character or’ 
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ability for more. 
American 
Was a name for 
government—nothing 

It was 
Mountains, in 
of American citizens, that democracy 


Democracy in the 
seaboard States of 1800 
a particular form of 
more. 

the Alleghany 
second generation 


west of 
the 


really started in its modern sense. 
Here, probably for the first time in 
history, large commonwealths were 
organized and complex business wa 
built up by a body of workers who 
were equal before the law and ap.- 


proximately equal in 
tunities. 

The moral standards of th 
commonwealths were par 
mined by the class of 
they attracted and partly by the eco 


lal oppor- 


cettlar which 


nomic conditions under which they 
were developed. The men who ‘went 
West” in the first h: of t 9t] 
certury were almost necessarily aa 


venturers, in tl} older and better 
sense of the word 


Whett rom 
the Northern or Southern colonies 
or recent immigrants from overseas 
they were attracted by a _ sporting 
proposition They were anxious to 
make a better station in lif fo 
themselves and their famili nd 
were ready to face hardshiy and 


dangers for 
bility. 

The economic whic! 
the settlers were surrounded tended 


the sake of that possi 


conditions by 
to develop another set of 
First among these should ! 
self-reliance. Living in lo 
their own or in isolated communities 

they became independent of their 
neighbors to a degr which is hardly 
paralleled in any other country. They 
had to learn to do all kinds of things 
for themselves, instead of concentrat- 


qualities 
be laced 


ations of 


ing upon any one thing; to govern 
themselves and their families, with- 
out much aid from church or school; 
to protect their lives and their prop- 
ertv against transgress ; ithout 
much aid from Sheriffs or police 
nother quality which the ec 
nomic conditions of the community 
developed among the settlers was an 
eagerness [or } ite and tang!- 
ble results Where capital was 
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scarce, it became important, alike for 
the individual and for the community, 
to get stocks of wealth which could 
be vsed as capital just as soon as 
The desire to make money, 
which is strong in every nation, be- 


possible. 


came overwhelmingly strong when 
the man who made money won ap- 
proval as a public benefactor, and 
was erally rewarded with social 


or political leadership. 


Out of this compound of natural 
and acquired traits—of love of lib- 
erty and the country that gave it, of 
sporting blood and enforced self-re- 
lianee, of large ambition and impa- 
tienes for tangible results—grew 
that Western character which fur- 
nished the groundwork of our Amer}. 

n cha ter, and has been more im- 


portant than constitutions or forms 
f vernment in making the Amerlt- 
nation what it is. For the social 
litical ethics of the Middle 
iV proved strong enough to dom}- 
nate the thinking and shape ‘the 
ideals and actions of the country as 
whole. The constitutional and po- 


and pe 


litical history of the United States 
from 1820 to 1870 is a record of 
the displacement of older aristocratic 


ideas or institutions which we had 
inherited in the East by newer ideals 


} . x 
( mocrac 


aft dk which we had developed 
in the 


West. Outside of the sphere 
influence of a few seaboard cities 

of which have retained 

old Colonial traditions, while others 
have become cosmopolitan rather 
than American—our character and 


our ethies trace their descent from 
the Western settlers of the days of 
Andrew Jackson. 

The 


character, as thus 
was admirably adapted to 
conditions which first con- 

By its means a wilider- 
; converted into a productive 
land with unexampled 
eed: growth of order went 


American 
developed 


m 
fri + vs] it 
I 


osperouw 


publie 


hand in hand with the growth of 

blic lih: national ideals were 
developed which held the American 
people together in perilous crises. 


Foreign observers might laugh at its 
boastfulness or complain of its bad 
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manners; but those who looked be- 


low the surface, like de Tocqueville, 
saw that underneath the unconven- 
tional manners lay a general spirit 


of helpfulness and true courtesy to 
those who were weak or in trouble. 
Those who accused the Western man 


of that time of lawless pursuit of ma- 
terial ideals were fundamentally 


wrong. 


3ut the conditions of life in Amer- 





ica in the 20th century are very dif- 
ferent from those of the ¢ ly 18th, 
and traits of character which were 
useful in an earlier stage of society 


may sometimes prove troublesome o1 
even dangerous in a later When 
a country lacks the eapital which 
modern civilization requires, pursuit 
of wealth lays the foundation for na- 
tional progress; when adequate cap- 
ital has once been obtained, the pur- 


one. 


snit of wealth may stand in the way 
of the attainment of other things 
Which have become more essential 


When a country is settled, 
love of liberty is easily gratified, and 
self-reliance is a when 
population has grown denser, the ex- 
ercise of one man’s liberty often 
means an encroachment on the liberty 
of some one else, and self-reliance 
may tend to degenerate into self- 
sertion. All careful students of 
our history recognize dangers; 
them so clearly as to lose 
almost everything and 
assume a pessimistie attitude regard- 
ing the future American democra- 
cy which the facts hardly warrant. 


sparsely 


hecessity: 


these 


some 


sizht of 


see 


else 


ol 


The three faults most commonly 
charged against our national char- 
acter today are materialism, iawless- 
ness and unwarranted self- ertion. 
These three sets of charges are made 
With about equal frequeney. When 
we come to examine the evidence by 
which they are supported we shall 


find that they stand upon very differ- 


ent bases. Those who accuse us of 
materialism charge us with a fault 
that is common to the human race. 


They fail to prove that it is distinctly 
American, or that we are worse than 
our neighbors in this respect. Those 
who accuse us of lawlessness can 
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show that many of the things of 
which they complain are distimetively 
in, and that our record is not 
we and our neighbors 
have a right to demand. I think we 
shall find that these facts point to 


en 


so good as 


ects in our machinery of govern- 

nt ther than in our national 
character But those who make the 
e of unwarranted self-assertion 


to me to be able to prove their 
illegation, and to be rendering our 
at ice in calling timely 
di 


mation it sery 


istinctive fault in 

\ rican character which, if allowed 
od p ul cked may prove as 
a somewhat dif- 

nt n ation of the same 

It has already proved to Germany. 


Let take up the charge of ma- 
terialism This accusation means, if 
it means anything, that a nation is 
so occupied with the pursuit of phy- 

eal possibilities of enjoyment that 


mbers are not attracted by in- 


tellectual pleasures or swayed by 
moral ideals. The writers of Conti- 
nental Europe have quite generally 

iid that this was true of the United 


States; and the 


who went to 


conduct of Americans 
Europe, whether as 


tourists or exiles, often lent a genu.- 
ine surprise to Europe, and particu- 
larly to Germany when the great body 

the Americ: people in 1917 


; of comfort when 


national honor at stake and vol- 





untarily accepted principles of unfi- 
ersal service in matters of fighting 
ind universal self-denial in mat- 
ters of food. The history of the 
ears 1917 and 1918 is in fact a 

itation of the charge of material- 
sm it has been commonly made. 
‘Tor was the experience of these two 
vears an isolated one. Half a century 
earlier the American nation had aban- 
doned the pursuit of material wealth 
to engage in a war which was as 
purely idealistic in its underlying 
motive any in the history of the 
vorld—a war between the adherents 
of the liberty of the several States 


on the one 
in idea 


the 


hand, and the devotees of 
of national sovereignty on 
other. Physically speaking, 
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neither side had anything to gain 
by fighting which was at all pro- 


portionate to the risk of loss. The 
Civil War showed that the American 
Nation, South and North alike, cared 
more for its social ideals than it did 
for its physical comforts. 

I had heard so much adverse com- 
ment on “the almighty dollar’ dur- 
ing my childhood, that I was much 
surprised and a little shocked, during 
my first visit to Europe, by finding 
that the mark and the franc, and even 
the shilling, seemed so much more 
powerful, in their respective domains, 
than the dollar ever thought of being 
in the United States. A mark given 
to a German railway guard, usually 
a uniformed public servant, would 
secure a seat by the car window and 
as much privacy in your compartment 
as possible; while those who did not 
pay the money were crowded into less 
desirable places. Of course this sort 
of thing occasionally happened on 
our own side of the Atlantic. A cus- 
toms official at one of our Atlantic 
ports might be quite ready to relax 
the formalities of inspection for a 
man who gave him a $10 bill. Bur 
there was this difference: we saw 
the character of such transactions 
in its true light. Most of us did not 
bribe customs officers, and the ma- 
jority of those who did were rather 
ashamed of themselves. We regard- 
ed the prevalence of the practice as 
a disgrace to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and ultimately got clear of it; 
whereas, Europe often seemed to 
have accepted the principle of fees 
for preferential treatment as a matter 
of course. 

It is true that the pursuit of the 
dollar in American business is con- 
ducted with more spectacular intensity 
than it is in most parts of Europe. 
But the pursuit of the dollar does 
not necessarily mean devotion to ma- 
terial comfort. The dcllar is a sym- 
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bol. It gives its possessor the power 
to buy luxuries, or to increase his 
own invested capital, or to promote 
his political and social ambitions, or 
to equip his children better for life, 
or to advance the cause of civiliza- 
tion. To pursue wealth for the sake 
of the luxuries which it will buy 
means materialism. But as we go 
up in the scale of uses the material- 
istic motive is gradually crowded out 
and intellectual and moral purposes 
become dominant. Now only a very 
small part of the wealth amassed by 
Americans is intended to be spent for 
luxuries. And the increase of lux- 
ury since the war is more noticeable 
among our unassimilated foreign ele- 
ments than among those who have 
come under the influence of our na- 
tional ideals. 

As for the typical American who 
pursues the dollar, I suspect that he 
is seeking it chiefly as a symbol of 
success in a great national game 
rather than for the sake of what he 
is going to get when he spends it. 
One thing that foreigners have always 
noticed in Americans is the enormous 
eagerness and seriousness with which 
they devote themselves to the win- 
ning of any game. Probably it is the 
result of our origin as a nation of 
adventurers; whatever the cause, this 
sporting spirit is a dominant trait. 
Of our four great national games— 
business, polities, baseball and poker 
—the first is the most widely played 
and can become the most spectacular; 
and with our national temperament 
we get more excited over it than the 
French or the English do, and are in 
danger of forgetting that there are 
things in life more important than 
the winning of any game, however 
exciting. But this sort of thing is 
not materialism or anything like it; 
it is a crude and narrow but very 
intense kind of idealism. 

(To be continued. ) 
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With the Men Who Fly 


Condensed from The Scientific American (Oct. '23) 


Alexander Klemin 


ECENT progress in aeronautics 

has been almost bewildering in 

its extent and variety. Appar- 
ently the airplane is now ready for 
commercial air transportation. First, 
there has been an enormous increase 
in the reliability of both planeg and 
motors, as shown by the coast-to- 
coast flight and by recent Navy engine 
tests. All engines purchased by the 
Navy now have to stand an endur- 
ance test of 250 hours at full power. 
One particular type of motor, recently 
designed, when tested by the Navy 
Department, ran continuously at full 
power for 573 hours, During the test, 
it would have covered at the usual 
cruising speed maintained by the 
Navy seaplanes a flight distance of ap- 
proximately 60,000 miles, or two and 
a half times around the equator. The 
usual high-grade automobile travels 
6,500 miles per annum. The new 
engine could drive such an automo- 
bile for nine years at 100 miles per 
hour without showing any weakness 
or giving trouble. The possibility of 
trouble in flight will soon be as re- 
mote as that of trouble on a giant 
trans-Atlantic liner. 

The coast-to-coast flight is un- 
doubtedly one of the most dramatic 
achievements of modern aeronautics. 
Lieutenants Macready and Kelly left 
Long Island on May 2 at noon, and 
reached San Diego on the following 
afternoon after a non-stop flight of 
26 hours 59 minutes, covering an 
airline distance of 2,600 miles. The 
average speed maintained was 93% 
miles and the Liberty motor func. 
tioned steadily at 90 per cent of its 
full 400 horsepower. 

The most serious hindrance to the 
commercial utilization of the airplane 
has hitherto been the impossibility 
of flying at night. It is only when 
the airplane can give continuous 
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night and day service that it will 
surpass such means of transportation 
as are available in the very fast pas- 
senger and mail trains. So the prob- 
lem of night flying is now engaging 
universal attention. 

Preparations are now being made 
on the London-to-Paris route for 
night flying, and aerial lighthouses 
and other illuminating devices al- 
ready make the airway from London 
to the English Channel a blaze of 
light at night. This airway has been 
termed the ‘Regent Street of Contt- 
nental Airways.” 

In the United States an aerial light- 
house is in operation at Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, under the supervi- 
sion of the Navy Department; and 
the United States Air Mail Service 
of the Post Office Department is pre- 
paring for night flying, to begin at 
about this time. According to a 
statement by Postmaster General 
New, there will then be a continuous 
service between New York and San 
Francisco, which will cover the inter- 
vening 3,000 miles in 28 hours. Mil- 
lions of people in the Middle West 
will nightly witness an _ artificial 
aurora borealis, visible fully 50 miles 
from its source. This will be created 
by great aerial lights at the five regu- 
lar fields in Chicago, Iowa City, 
Omaha, North Platte and Cheyenne. 
Smaller lights, with a visibility of 
only 30 miles, will be placed at emer- 
gency fields every 25 miles along the 
route. Aviation routing beacons 
every three miles, as well as ground 
wind indicators and red lights to 
mark buildings and other obstacles 
at landing fields, complete the ground 
organization. 

A year of these extraordinarily 
careful preparations and the natural 
advantages of the very level country 
between Chicago and Cheyenne are 
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expected to make this night leg of 
the service almost as safe as day 
flying. Certainly, Macready and Kel- 
ly would have been thankful for even 
a fraction of these devices installed 


along the route. Between Indian- 
apolis and a point in New Mexico they 
flew by compass alone. There is no 
doubt that with these wonderful ad- 
juncts, night flying is entirely prac- 
ticable and will ultimately be as gen- 
eral as marine navigation by night. 





SKY LEVIATHANS OF TOMORROW 


Ships of the sea have built em- 
pires, altered the destinies of nations, 
and exerted a profound influence on 
history. With the dawn of the 20th 
century, ships of the air have come 
as a new challenger of time and 
space, and their influence upon the 
trend of world events is today one 
of the most potent factors in world 
progress. 

Yesterday we crossed an ocean, to- 
day a continent; tomorrow we circle 
the globe. New routes for commerce 
open by way of the polar air routes. 
London and Tokio are drawn to- 
gether as by magic, and man looks 
to the sky and reads there the story 
of a new era. 

The navy has built the first rigid 
airship ever constructed in the United 
States—the ZR-1. It is as large as 
ocean-going steamers. It can carry 
a useful load of 35,000 pounds, ex- 
clusive of crew and supplies. Over 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas are re- 
quired to inflate it. Yet ships of 
5,000,000 cubie feet now are being 
planned abroad. They would equal 
the size of the ‘“‘Leviathan,” with a 
length of over 900 feet and a dia- 
meter greater than the beam of that 
vessel. They could cruise halfway 
around the world without a stop. 
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Airplanes could be carried on them 
as are lifeboats on ocean-going ves- 
sels. These planes could land on a 
deck on top of the airship and be 
launched from it, carrying passengers 
for wayside stations. They could be 
designed to carry a regiment of 
troops, and a fleet of them could 
transport an army to the ends of the 
earth, in time that could be reckoned 
in hours. 

Airplanes already have been car- 
ried by airships, launched from them, 
picked up by them. 


Polar air routes for short cuts by 
air commerce are considered the most 
logical development of dependable 
aeronautics. This assertion we have 
from such practical men of science as 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. And Eng- 
land will weld together her empire 
overseas with giant airships, capable 
of traveling 10,000 miles and 
equipped with passenger accommoda- 
tions comparable to those of the finest 
transatlantic steamships, 

It is well within the bounds of 
reason to predict that the naval air- 
ship of the future will carry a dozen 
planes that will be capable of de- 
fending her against attack, and in 
addition will mount a battery of 
guns that will command the respect 
of the enemy marauder. 

The United States, possessing as it 
does the only extensive helium supply 
in the world, is particularly favore. 
by nature. Helium is not inflam- 
mable. The helium airship will make 
this form of travel safe to a degree 
never before possible. Being made 
of a number of gas cells, we may see 
these battleships of the air, riddled 
with bullets, still fighting gallantly 
on to victory—Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U. S. Army (Popular 
Science Monthly, Oct. ’23) 
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The Greatest Democrat of Them All 





Condensed from Pictorial Review (Oct. '23) 


Genevieve Parkhurst 


UNG in the Salon at Paris at the 
Spring showing was the por- 
trait of a slender sun-tanned lad 

in polo togs. Of all the pictures 
shown—and there were hundreds 
upon hundreds of them—none was so 
popular as this. A mixed crowd of 
men and women, old, young, and 
middle-aged, rich and poor, stood 
continuously before it. ‘It’s because 
he is a prince,”’ said some, cynically. 
But is was not because it was the 
portrait of a prince. There were por- 
traits of other princes and of kings 
and queens and princesses too—~ 
dozens of them. It was because it 
was the picture of Edward David 
Windsor, who, first of all, before be- 
ing Prince of Wales and a budding 
king, is just a gay and gallant youth, 
with honest eyes, and a smiling 
mouth. 

Times have changed, and kings and 
princes are often without honor in 
their own country and the world at 
large. To be well beloved of the 
people they must themselves be of 
and for the people. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, is just that—a democrat, 
if there ever was born—bred at least, 
if not born. 

Three years ago I was standing on 
the street corner in New York City 
the day of his arrival in America. 
Crowds had gathered to greet him. 
At my side was a bitter, little soul, 
wizened and grizzled. In her hand 
was a Sinn Fein flag, and she waved 
it about, muttering angrily to herself. 
And then the Prince of Wales was 
driven by—a simple, smiling boy in 


khaki. The flag fell in limp hand 
to her side. ‘‘Sure he’s just a broth 
of a boy,’’ she murmured more to 


herself than to any one. 

When I was in London this sum- 
mer, wherever I went there was that 
real affection for this lad who will 
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some day be their King. He is dif- 
ferent from the common run of those 
born in high places because he is a 
true democrat. He is different be- 
cause he works harder than most 
young men. Above all, he is different 
in having a sense of service which 
bids him set aside himself and things 
he wants to do for the grave cares 
and duties which his birth has thrust 
upon him. The credit for these rare 
qualities of character is not entirely 
due to the lad himself. Sons are 
what their mothers make of them. 
And Queen Mary has reared her chil- 
dren well. When she was simply 
Princess May of Teck there was little 
money in her family and she knew 
the meaning of self-sacrifice. She 
knew, too, that vaunted aristocracy 
and much money do not grow fine 
character, and from the beginning 
she instilled into her children’s minds 
and hearts the principles of simplic- 
ity and gentleness and service. One 
of the first lessons given young David 
—the name he is called by in his 
family—was that he did not belong 
to himself, but to the nation. 

Raised in an atmosphere of sim- 
plicity, the Prince was quite half 
grown before he knew what it was to 
have a half-crown a week to do with 
as he pleased. At Windsor and at 
Sandringhan he played freely with 
the village children. At ten he be- 
came captain of the village footbah 
team. 

No man works harder than this 
young man. His time for months 
ahead is always mortgaged, and when 
I say time I reckon not in days, but 
in hours. I was given a glance into 
his engagement-book, and his days 
are marked out by the hour and the 
half-hour, and it is rare day indeed 
when he has an hour to himself be- 
fore midnight. At 29 life for His 
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Royal Highness is one long, tireless 


effort to do his bit. Older and case- 
hardened politicians have gone down 
in shorter and less strenuous cam- 
paigns. When I was in London he 
made a week’s tour of the provinces, 
and in that time he was continuously 
on the platform, speaking seven or 
eight times a day. 

And it was a hard burden put upon 
one of so sensitive a spirit when he 
was sent to India. It was a strong 
card, too, played by the deft hand 
of the British Government. Day after 
day, during the boycott, he drove 
down deserted avenues with no one 
but his guards about him, and where 
bomb plots and riots were a part of 
the welcome prepared for him. But 
even India could not withstand his 
charm, and in places where feeling 
ran the highest, one by one the peo- 
ple were drawn out of their houses 
to gaze at him and then to weaken. 
=e He is England’s greatest asset. 
England knows it and does not spare 
him. 

He is the patron of any number of 
hospitals and other philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and in addition is an 
honorary official of hundreds of or- 
ganizations throughout the world. I 
saw a list of organizations to which 
he belongs and counted through the 
A’s, which totaled more than 200. 
Practically ever letter had as many 
listings. About 80 per cent of these 
organizations are in England and 
Scotland, and every time one holds 
a reunion or a convention the Prince 
is expected to be there and make an 
address. He seldom fails to meet 
these expectations. 

York House, picturesque as it is, 
is a simple enough dwelling for a 
prince. He shook hands with me 
as if he meant it. He smiled the 
same way. We discussed no weighty 
subjects. Neither did he say that 
America is the greatest country in 
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the world and its girls the prettiest. 
Mostly we talked about the polo 
match the day before, and he ex- 
pressed genuine concern because it 
had been a miserable day and, in 
order to see him play in the private 
practice game, I had to sit out in 
a cold mist. 

He has a ready wit—a gift which 
has helped him over many a stile— 
it, too, was early born. His tutor 
tells of a history lesson when he 
learned for the first time of the five 
marriages of Henry VIII. He glanced 
with a roguish eye at his tutor, asking 
quietly: ‘Does mother know that?” 

If one wants to know what the 
young men of England really think 
of their Prince, an hour or two at 
any hospital which he visits—and he 
inspects a hospital nearly every day 
—-gives ready answer. One and all 
with whom I talked were enthusiastic 
in the praise of their young Prince. 

Underneath the smile of this gay 
and gallant youth is a poignant wist- 
fulness. He seems as one who want- 
ed something out of life he has not 
got. Being—and he is without a 
doubt—the most popular young man 
alive is evidently not the answer to 
his heart’s desire. After ali, it is 
that perhaps which is part of his 
big appeal. 

Twenty years ago, in the funeral 
procession of Queen Victorla, seven 
kings rode down the mall in London. 
The figure which stood out among 
them was a frowning warrior on a 
white horse, supreme, arrogant, for- 
bidding; an emperor who willed to 
conquer the empires of the world by 
a cruel autocracy. Farther back, 
in a carriage with his mother, was a 
little boy, simple, gentle, unaware 
of himself. He grew up to be the 
Prince of Wales, the lad who has 80 
easily won the hearts of the world 
through the spirit of great friendli- 
ness. 
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The Human Goal of Rducations 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (Oct. '23) 
Arthur E. Morgan 


HE porcupine, hiding behind its 

quills, has secured temporary 

survival without the develop. 
ment of agility, or other qualities 
which, without this peculiar protec- 
tion, would be absolutely necessary to 
its perpetuity. The naturalist can 
give many such instances of peculiar 
protections against the stresses of 
life, though the animals that possess 
the earth are not in the main such 
forms, but rather the versatile types 
that have capacity to meet success- 
fully a great variety of adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

Nature is not kind to a type of life 
when she hides it away in a sheltered 
environment. The same is true with 
reference to men. The best friend 
man ever had is hard necessity. Con- 
tinually, when we try to find a shelter 
for our little crafts in quiet harbors 
where there can be no storm or ship- 
wreck, sheer necessity drives us out 
into the open sea, to try our fortune 
with the elements, perchance to be 
shipwrecked. 

Progress and sanity demand ver- 
satile development of human quali- 
ties, which we try to give to the 
student at Antioch College. The de- 
velopment which results from casual 
and accidental experiences cannot be 
so great as that which follows if the 
individual man is also brought into 
contact with selected experiences, 
chosen because of their significance 
in respect to the most important is- 
sues of his life. When the mother 
cat patiently trains her kittens in 
the technique of catching mice and 
of fighting, she is simply bringing 
into the kitten’s life an abundance 
of those kinds of experiences which 
have been most important in the 
life of the normal cat. 

In this process we have the essence 
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of education. People develop only 
by having experiences and by profiting 
by them. But accidental experiences 
will not, except by rarest chance, fur- 
nish stimulus for the best and most 
complete development of the indi- 
vidual man. It is the business of the 
educator to know what human accom. 
plishments, what qualities, and what 
powers are most essential to effective 
living; and then to make certain that 
he supplements the casual experi- 
ences of life with organized, stimuli 
and experiences, so proportioned as 
to bring about to the greatest pos- 
sible degree the development of the 
latent powers of the student. 

In human society up to recent times 
the knowledge and power which 
were most inadequately developed by 
casual contact were those relating 
to the accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom preserved in literature. With 
most of the population possessing 
only rudimentary knowledge of read- 
ing and literature, the casual experi- 
ences of life failed almost complete- 
ly to bring about depth, range, and 
organization of knowledge and inter- 
ests, while at the same time com. 
paratively unspecialized society fur- 
nished a great variety of experiences 
which stimulated the development of 
other qualities of personality. Under 
such conditions it was right and wise 
that ‘‘book learning” should consti- 
tute the main item of the educa- 
tional program, with the development 
of technical skill as of the next great- 
est importance. 

When conditions change, we tend 
to forget the origins of our institu- 
tions, and to build up philosophy to 
justify them long after their effec- 
tiveness has passed. It is time that 
the fundamental principle of educa- 
tion should be restated, and that we 
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examine our prevailing methods in 
the light of that principle rather than 
in the light of tradition. 

Education is the effort to supple- 
ment and to correct the casual ex- 
periences of life with other experi- 
ences, 8o planned and proportioned 
that together they will to the fullest 
extent bring about the actual develop- 
ment of the latent values of human 
personality. We need to reappraise 
the factors that make up a man, and 
to re-estimate the relative importance 
of these factors. 

Students come to college with im- 
mature impressions of what develop- 
ment is worth while. If the college 
cannot help to correct that outlook, 
to furnish the student with more 
normal and better proportioned inter- 
ests, a very iarge part of its use- 
fulness is unrealized. Just here many 
of our colleges fail. Either they 
allow free electives, leaving the mat- 
ter to the immature judgment of 
the student, or they force upon him 
an antiquated or purely technical cur- 
riculum which is not planned with 
any clearly defined effort to appraise 
relative values. One of the greatest 
of pedagogical crimes is to compel 
the student to give his time and 
energy to some subject that, in view 
of his fundamental life needs, is less 
important than some other subject 
which it crowds out by using the only 
time available. And one of the great- 
est pedagogical blunders is to believe 
that simply by presenting a subject 
to a student we cause him to profit 
by it. One of the chief functions of 
the teacher is salesmanship, the prac- 
tice of getting the student to see the 
value of what is offered to him. 

At Antioch we have endeavored to 
observe what today are the main is- 
sues of life, what experiences and 
preparation will best fit men and 
women to meet those issues; and 
then we endeavored to work out a 
practical curriculum to that end. 

What are some of those qualities 
of personality that are universally 
desirable? First place we would give 
to physical health. Therefore no 
student can remain with us unless 
he will give reasonable attention to 
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his physical condition. Careful phys- 
ical examinations are followed by 
corrective exercises or other treat- 
ment. 

Second, we believe that economic 
competence is a universal necessity. 
I have no patience with the college 
president who boasts that he is not 
training men to make a living, but is 
training them to ljve. Unless in some 
way we are producing, be if music or 
food or poetry or steel rails, we are 
parasites. We turn the attention of 
freshmen students to their vocational 
choices. There is a great deal of 
floundering, even with the best of 
advice and consultation. Sometimes 
the student is more than half-way 
through his course before he finds 
his right place, but that is Betfer 
than beginning to look for it after 
he is graduated, and better than de- 
pending on his snap judgment ag a 
freshman in choosing his calling. 

The average person must know how 
to live within limited financial re- 
sources. So we ask every Antioch 
freshman to take a course in per- 
sonal finance. At the beginning of 
this course each student brings to 
class a budget of his purposed ex- 
penditures for the year. We meet 
these students in classes, discuss 
their budgets and suggest general 
types. Thereafter, once every ten 
weeks, the freshman student brings 
his budget to the head of the ac- 
counting department, and they check 
it over together. In this course we 
acquaint the student with ordinary 
accounting and banking processes. 
For living within a limited income 
is a universal experience for which 
students should be prepared. 

Many of our students come with 
the aim of taking engineering or 
commercial courses, and one of our 
most important undertakings is that 
of redistributing the interests of these 
young people so that they will see 
life normally and whole, and will in- 
clude cultural as well as technical 
subjects in their programs. What 
young people are going to be inter- 
ested in, at least in college courses, 
commonly depends on the interests 
presented to them and on what thelr 
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associates are interested in. Seldom 
do we find a student who has tried 
in any effective manner to appraise 
his interests. I believe it is a very 
large part of the work of any college 
to use salesmanship, presenting the 
issues of life to young people so 
that they will see and value them in 
perspective and proportion. 


We require professional students 
to give as much time fo cultural sub- 
jects that have no apparent relation 
to specific calling as they give to their 
vocations. Even the best technical 
schools commonly overlook this gen- 
eral training. The four year course in 
mining at Harvard has one v2ar of 
freshman English, and in the four 
years a_ single half-year elective, 
Otherwise every subject in the four 
years is a prescribed and technical 
one. There exists in our technical 
schools the actual habit of calling 
upon the whole of the student’s time 
and resources to develop one or a 
few sides of his personality, and for- 
getting the rest. 


The normal course of an Antioch 
student is six years. In order to 
provide opportunity and incentive for 
the development of those underlying 
qualities of personality which are de- 
veloped primarily by contact with 
real life, the school is devided into 
five-weeks periods, and the student 
body spends alternate periods at study 
and at practical economic work, 
where they are under prevailing eco. 
nomic conditions and must make 
good. The student body is divided 
into two groups, which alternate be- 
tween work and study, two students 
being required to fill each job. 


In their industrial experience, 
which is selected after careful ad- 
vice, and is supervised by faculty 
members, the students develop prac- 
tical judgment, self-reliance, respon- 
sibility and a knowledge ot men and 
affairs. They are securing the de- 
velopment of those qualities that com- 
monly are only elightly influenced by 
academy study, and which make up 
the base of the pyramid of person- 
ality, of which the intellectual fac. 
ulties are only the narrow ap>x. 
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It is frequently assured teat An- 
tioch must be similar to a trade 
school. Our primary aim is to in- 
crease the self-reliance of our stu- 
dents, their ability to discover the 
utmost energy they can put forth. It 
is not sufficient just to get a job for 
a student. We must interpret it to 
him, so that he can see what oppor- 
tunities for development it offers. 

It is remarkable what limitations 
of personality are accepted by stu- 
dents as final. They come to us 
lacking independence and self-confi- 
dence, and accept these as ultimate 
traits. We have to teach them that 
such limitations can be modified or 
removed. Last year, for instance, 
we furnished each of our students 
a list of all the students at Antioch, 
asking them to indicate those they 
were well enough acquainted with to 
appraise their characters. We found 
that some of the students had become 
acquainted with 20 or 30 students 
well enough to “size them up” as a 
business man would appraise a pros- 
pective partner. In other cases stu- 
dents had become acquainted with 
only two or three of their classmates. 
They were living like hermits. We 
bring to their attention that when 
they go out in life, every element of 
progress they achieve will be affected 
by their ability to make contact with 
other. personalities. We help them 
to develop practical methods of meet- 
ing and knowing men. 

In the capacity of college students 
largely to support themselves and 
the institutions they attend there ex- 
ists a great reservoir of assets, the 
wise use of which would lighten the 
imperative demands upon our na- 
tional wealth. More than thaf, the 
very process of self-support develops 
self-reliance, self-respect, and a sense 
of social responsibility. To spend 
four years at college learning that 
the world owes one a living is not 
necessarily the best training for a 
young man or woman. One thing is 
certain: in the traditional college, 
self-help means a continual strain to 
adjust one’s self to a regime built 
for the student to whom self-help is 
not necessary. It commonly means 
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long hours, broken sleep, and loss of 


social life. At Antioch we believe 
that there is no essential conflict be- 
tween the best welfare of the student 
and well organized provision for him 
to bear his share of the load. 

The college student is not neces- 
sarily the cream of the laad. The 
test of character represented by a 
reasonable degree of self-support 
would go far toward the elimination 
of students without worth-while pur- 
pose, and would supplement in a val- 
uable way prevailing tests of acade- 
mic fitness. 

The more gpecific details of our 
general principle are: 

That professional as well as liberal 
students shall endeavor to enter into 
their inheritance from the past 
through an acquaintance with great 
literature, history, art, and philoso- 
phy. 

That they shall gain a knowledge 
of the world they live in through the 
natural sciences and the social sci- 
ences. 

That they shall develop the habit 
of accurate observation and analysis 
through study of the sciences and 
through practical experiences. 

That they shall develop valid pur- 
poses and aspirations and moral and 
spiritual incentives largely by being 
given intimate contact with people 
who are controlled by such motives, 
by an orderly study of life purposes, 
by a conscious desire to bring the 
elements of character and personality 
into perspective, and by carrying a 


reasonable share of the economie 
burden of society. 


That they shall be encouraged and 
helped to find their vocations and 
to prepare for them. 

That the development of the basic 
qualities of personality such as inl- 
tiative, courage, adaptability, persist- 
ence, and tact, be stimulated by plac- 
ing students in situations where these 
qualities are absolute essentials. The 
best device we have for this develop- 
ment is our part-time working pro- 
gram, which includes a reasonable 
elemey of self-support for student 
and institution. 


That development of social re- 
sponsibility and social skill be pro- 
moted. American society cannot per- 
sist if made up of specialists, each 
interested only in his own functions, 
Students must be prepared to exer- 
cise the general functions of citizens 
as well as the special functions of 
their callings. 

That the maintenance of physical 
health shall be provided for. 


The Greek idea of symmetry comes 
nearer to meeting the best of Amerti- 
can purpose than do the highly spe- 
cialized curricula of our conventional 
colleges and technical schools. We 
have added a new element to the 
Greek ideal—a demand that men and 
women shall justify and express 
themselves through material as well 
as intellectual and spiritual produc- 
tion. Antioch is committed to this 
ideal of symmetry, which demands 
an appreciation of relative values. 











I have taken the Literary Digest for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century and feel I cannot do without it. I re- 


gard the Reader’s Digest as of equal 


importance. 


Most of us are too busy to read extended articles In 
magazines these days. You skim the cream and give 
us one a day in such brief compass that one may read- 
ily keep well informed on current literature with but 
little labor—D. A. Thompson, 401 Tilford Bldg., Port- 


land, Ore. 
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From the Movie Manager’s Viewpoint 


Condensed from The Outlook (Sept. 19, '23) 





Courtenay Savage 


H, there’s another picture with 

that woman! I should think 

that a first-rate movie house 
would eliminate her from the pro- 
gramme.”’ 

The manager of the theater 
chanced to hear this comment. To 
tell the truth, they recorded his sen- 
timents exactly. Then why not elimi- 
nate the objectionable star from his 
programme? 

It can’t be done! 

The reason is this: A film sales- 
man representing, say Paramount 
Pictures, walks into the office of the 
theater manager. He produces a 
contract for some 40 pictures, half 
the annual output of his company. 
The manager, looking over the con- 
tract, discovers attractions that his 
patrons will want to see. He dis- 
covers also a number of ‘“‘weak sister” 
pictures he knows to be inferior. Yet 
he must sign for the 40 or none at 
all. This is known as block blocking. 

The lesser lights in the picture in- 
dustry immediately followed the lead 
set by Paramount, until today few 
of the so-called “independent” firms 
allow exhibitors to buy films one at 
a time. Incidentally, the Federal 
Trade Commission is now investigat- 
ing the disposal of pictures in this 
manner. It has been claimed that 
the more important distributing firms, 
by compelling an exhibitor to play 
every one of their releases, thus book- 
ing a theater solidly, can force their 
competitors out of business. 

The First National Pictures Cor- 
poration, for instance, while it will 
occasionally sell only a few of its 
productions to a theater, tries to bar- 
gain for a “franchise,’’ which means 
that a theater must play every 
feature sponsored by this company, 
the good and the bad. The Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation will, under some 
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circumstances, sell its productions 
separately, but its policy is to dispose 
of the entire year’s output whenever 
possible. The Fox Film Company will 
not, as a rule, sell the pictures made 
by one of its stars unless pictures 
made by other stars are included in 
the contract. And so it goes. The 
‘all or none”’ policy ties the exhibitor 
hand and foot. He is compelled to 
show three or four pictures which 
he cannot truthfully recommend for 
the sake of one good feature which 
he will present with no sense of 
apology. 

Both the theater and the public 
suffer from another evil of the block 
blocking system, namely, the neces- 
sary purchase in a good many cases 
of pictures not yet completed. The 
manager has no way of telling just 
what the finished film will be like. 
To his disgust, the exhibitor has 
learned time after time that the name 
of a good story or a popular sta» 
does not guarantee that the finished 
picture will not be incredibly dull, 
in short, a waste of good money. 
Yet he must run the films for which 
he has paid, good or bad. 

It must be recorded that the trend 
of the motion-picture world is de- 
cidedly upward. The critics bring 
out longer lists of ‘‘good’’ pictures 
each year, and the heads of the in- 
dustry seem to be honestly striving 
for better results. The improvement 
is directly due of course to public 
demand. Each new season finds the 
bigger companies making fewer, but 
better, pictures than the season be- 
fore. They show greater patience in 
casting their characters, arranging 
their settings, and choosing sub-titles 
for the finished product. The day of 
the star supreme, if it has not exact- 
ly passed, has so far gone that it is 
no lonyer possible to create a getar 
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through money or nvtoriety, with 
utter disregard to acting ability. 
Such personages as Douglas Fair- 
banks, Mary Pickford, Charles Chap- 
lin, Jackie Coogan, Norma Talmadge, 
and Thomas Meighan retain their 
drawing power of course; but the ma- 
jority of pictures made today have 
well-rounded casts of excellent play- 
ers who are not starred. 


Another indication of the upward 
trend of motion pictures is the pop- 
ular approval of those productions 
called in the trade ‘‘novelties,’’ such 
as the brief film by Emile Coue, or 
the picturization of Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. Both of these ventures 
proved unqualified successes. Ex- 
periments in the coloring of films 
have been followed with keen inter- 
est by regular patrons. Various films 
of travel and adventure, such as 
*‘Nanook of the North” and ‘‘Hunting 
Big Game in Africa,” have drawn 
large audiences. 

The attitude that the motion pic- 
ture was something wholly bad — 
and many people seem to _ have 
thought just this—has been an un- 
fortunate one. Far better to sup- 
plant it with the idea that the movies 
might well be made something whol- 
ly good! It was less than twenty 
years ago that the first “‘store shows” 
were opened—five cents admission to 
see a one-reel film that was run 
through a crude machine, falling into 
a scrap-basket! Today, there are 
15,000 theaters; the film industry 
ranks fourth in the country, more 
than $200,000,000 being spent an- 
nually in actual production of screen 
plays. 

Even the evil of block booking, or 
at least its most deplorable features, 
will be eliminated in time. A for- 
ward step by exhibitors is the unit- 
ing in groups, as the Theater Owners 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
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City or the exhibitor organization o1 
the State of Michigan, to handle com- 
mon problems. Such organizations 
will publish their own official period- 
icals, which will report conditions as 
they actually are and will give frank, 
unbiased comments on the new pic- 
tures. The trouble with the motion- 
picture trade papers of today is that 
they are practically subsidized 
through the producer advertising they 
carry; their reviews have an alarm- 
ing similarity that renders them 
quite useless, 

The public of course has a part to 
play in advancing the art of the cine- 
ma. Its wishes and opinions shoula 
be known. Let it express admiration 
or dislike for a picture in the surest 
possible way—through the box office. 

As tor censorship, the average audi- 
ence is its own best censor. After 
all, nothing will teach a theater man- 
ager to rid his programme of objec- 
tionable plays any faster or more 
effectively than empty seats. But 
how may an audience know whether 
to stay away or not? The answer 
is that the average theater-goer, be- 
cause of the amount of space allotted 
by newspapers and magazines to the 
sereen, is quite well informed as to 
what’s what about the new pictures. 
The manager is only too glad to dis- 
cover what the public wants by find- 
ing out first what it doesn’t want. 
Every theater manager knows that 
an enthusiastic audience is his best 
advertisement. The spoken “go and 
see it, it’s great,’’ from one friend 
to another is worth a whole page of 
printed words. No matter how much 
money is spent to herald a picture’s 
coming, if it fails to measure up to 
the standards of entertainment set by 
theater patrons it will never be a 
great success. The manager shows 
the best pictures that are made. 
There won’t be anything better to 
show until the public plays its part. 
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Imagination 


From “‘Cosmopolitan’s Better Way” 


HEN Sheridan, in the course of 
a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, remarked of a political 
opponent that he was indebted to his 
memory for his jokes and to his 
imagination for his facts, the epigram 
was greeted with shouts of applause. 

For there has long been a popular 
superstition—it is nothing else—that 
fact and fiction are incompatible and 
mutually exclusive, and that imagina- 
tion, that subtle, mysterious, inde- 
finable power of creating mental im- 
ages is the special working faculty 
of authors, artists, inventors, and— 
if you will—liars. 

It has only of late been realized 
that imagination is something more 
than sublimated fancy, lawless and 
untrammeled, fit enough to call spir- 
its from the vasty deep and rear the 
shadowy structure of visions, but 
quite unsuited for specific service in 
this work-a-day world. 

It has remained for modern psy- 
chologists to remind us that this re- 
markable gift is as valuable in the 
management of trade, the conduct of 
ordinary merchandising and the tech- 
nique of mechanical creation as in 
any of the arts. 

James J. Hill imagined a steel road 
across the south of Canada, immi- 
grants settling in the wastes of Mani- 
toba, wheat fields springing up, grain 
rolling back to civilization over his 
rails. Then he built the road. 

Leonardo da Vinci imagined the 
Saviour sitting with his twelve apos- 
tles at an inn table in Jerusalem, He 
imagined their dress, their features 
and the board at which they sat. 
Then he painted the picture. 

Andrew Meikle, a Scotch mechanie, 
recalling how men, for centuries, had 
been forced to beat grain from straw 
with flails on a granary floor, or drive 
oxen over the sheaves, imagined a 
machine with rollers and a revolving 
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drum armed with iron beaters. Then 
he built the machine. 

Imagination, in each case, like an 
airy blue-print registered the first 
nebulous design of a great creation 
—each so different from the other, 
yet each born of this same power to 
co-ordinate graphic imagery. 

But the work of the imagination 
doesn’t end here. The imaginative 
man not only has the power to call 
to mind deliberately, clearly, bril- 
liantly a scene, a plan, or an object, 
he is able to send his thought through 
all the instincts, passions and pre- 
judices of men, sensing their desires 
and regrets, their foibles and weak- 
nesses, and through that power to 
move and control them with intelli- 
gence and tact. 

Lorin Deland, author of ‘“Imagina- 
tion, in Business,”’ to illustrate this 
function in simple terms, tells of two 
bootblacks he once saw in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, each with a _ stereo- 
typed solicitation of four words. 

The first cried, ‘‘Shine your boots 
here!’’ The second, ‘Get your Sun- 
day shine!”’ 

It was four P. M. of a Saturday, 
and the second boy was getting most 
of the business. 

He had simply imagined the psy- 
chology of his auditors at that par- 
ticular hour, and addressed his appeal 
accordingly. 

When Napoleon caused the names 
of his dead soldiers to be inscribed 
on the face of Pompey’s Pillar, some- 
one criticized the act as a mere Dit 
of imagination. ‘‘Merely imagina- 
tion!’’ replied Napoleon, ‘“Imagina- 
tion rules the world!” 

But in this age of reason, of cal- 
culation, of devotion to material ob- 
jects, there is cause enough beyond 
utility for cultivating the imagina- 
tion. How else can we hope to retain 
that grace of mind without which 
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sheer intellect is boordom; that re- 
finement of thought without which 
knowledge is pedantry; that sensi- 
bility of taste without which person- 
ality is crass and devoid of culture. 

Happily the imagination can be cul- 
tivated. Indeed, beyond their sheer 
gift of pleasure, that is the chief vir- 
tue of music, art, poetry and fiction 
—those glorious schools where the 
unimaginative may be initiated into 
the mysteries, and acquire at least 
the attitude of mind, the habit and 
trend of thought which reaches its 
climax in creative genius. 

Even those who are, as it were, 
born blind, may acquire to some de- 
gree this wonderful power of vision. 

Let a reader of fiction imagine 
clearly, definitely, brilliantly every 
scene and personality of which he 
reads (it will necessitate a sustained 
effort at first) and he will readily 
enough discover that this all pervad- 
ing faculty is as subject to cultiva- 
tion as memory itself, and equally 
worthy of the effort. 

All of which reminds me of old 
Judge Clearwater of Kingston, New 
York — friend of Taft, Root and 
Roosevelt—LL. D., historian, scholar 
and one of the greatest jurists in the 
Hudson Valley, a tremendously busy 
man. When I asked him if he read 
fiction, he said, “I’ve made it my de- 
liberate business for years to read 
a certain amount of fiction. There’s 
no better way that I know of to keep 
an old man’s imagination youthful.” 





Yesterday I wandered in the stacks 
of the New York Public Library witn 
its 1,300,000 books—fifty centuries 
of thought garnered and stacked in 
one mow. 

They tell an egoist to go out and 
look at the stars. Rather let him 
go in there with the ten thousand 
philosophers, the twenty thousand 
scientists, the fifty thousand poets, 
the solemn regiments of mystics, the 
majestic congress of historians in 
their coats of leather and gold 
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I wonder if anyone could consider 
himself learned in such company. I 
wonder if Frances Bacon, standing 
there, could have said, “I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province.” 
The old adage, “‘Art is long and 
time is fleeting,’’ must have been 
coined in such a place. 

Certainly one could be forgiven a 
moment of despair at the thought 
of these acres of tomes that will 
never yield him their largess, the 
silver singing he will never hear, the 
strange and curious knowledge he can 
never make his own, the noble pathos 
and poignant revelation that will 
never enchant his rights nor inform 
his days. 

I pity that man who lives but one 
life—his own. Who moves in but 
one environment—the tangible world 
about him. Who knows but one gen- 
eration of people, one social structure, 
one system of ideals and aspirations, 
who finds no glorious hours of wan- 
derlust, when reality fades out, and 
he skulks, sworn in hand, through 
14th Century Paris, swaps gold dust 
for shag on the counters of Sitka, or 
gallops to a tryst in the foothills of 
the Sierras. 

There are men who have gone 
everywhere worthwhile in the world. 
But no mind has ever done, or ever 
will do that, in the world of thought. 
As Emerson has said, ‘‘We look over 
with a sigh the monumental libraries 
of Paris, of the Vatican and the Brit. 
ish Museum. In 1858 the number 
of printed books in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris was estimated at eight 
hundred thousand volumes; so that 
the number of printed books extant 
today may easily exceed a million. Iu 
is easy to count the number of pages 
which a diligent man can read in a 
day, and the number of years which 
human life in favorable circumstances 
allows to reading; and to demon- 
strate that, though he should read 
from dawn till dark, for sixty years, 
he must die in the first alcoves.” 
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As I Like It 





Extracts from Scribner’s Magazine 
William Lyon Phelps 


MUSICIAN writes to me some 

interesting reflections on the 

word accompanist. “I am Tre- 
peatedly subjected to the hearing of 
breakneck attempts at its pronuncia- 
tion. Why on earth people try to 
make it a hard word to pronounce is 
beyond my ken. Simply because the 
verb ‘accompany’ has a y at the ena, 
they insist on saying ‘accompanyist’ 
—and I’ve heard many a gallant at- 
tempt to pronounce it with casual 
speed end disastrously. The noun 
does not boast ay. Therefore, ‘y’ will 
some people-insist on its inclusion. 
The word accompanist is simple and 
easy.” 

She is undoubtedly right; and I 
hope this advertisement will bring 
relief to many. I like the story of 
the alcoholic musician who was ac- 
costed by the policeman with the re- 
mark, “See here, you'll have to ac- 
company me.” “All right, old man; 
what’s the key?” 

One of the most interesting books 
of the year is Werner’s “Life of P. 
T. Barnum.’ Barnum swindled the 
people in a way that called forth their 
admiration, affection, and delight. 
When I was a small boy, one of the 
side-shows in his circus advertised ‘‘a 
cherry-colored  cat.”’ The crowds 
that streamed into the tent saw an 
ordinary black cat. ‘‘What does this 
mean?” they inquired of the attend- 
ant—receiving the dry answer: 
“Some cherries are black.” Now 
Barnum had accurately known in ad- 
vance what would happen. Instead 
of becoming enraged and demanding 
their money back, they all grinned 
foolishly and immediately went out 
and implored every one tney met on 
no account to miss seeing the cherry- 
colored cat. 

“A Man from Maine,” by Edward 
Bok successfully demonstrates that 
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nothing humdrum, 
nothing mechanical, about a business 


there need be 


It may be full of romance 
and adventure. After all, this de- 
pends on the individual. Those who 
find a business life ‘dull’ would 
have probably found a professional 
career equally so. Some are bored 
by work, some by play, some by 
mountains, some by the sea, some by 
the plains, some by humanity, and 
some by themselves. Happy are 
those who can look on every morning 
with fresh eyes. 

The enormous growth of libraries 
and the still greater increase in the 
number of people who read, has revo- 
lutionized the office and the attitude 
of the librarian. In olden times, he 
was a watchdog, and his business was 
to see that no stranger carried off 
anything. The old ideal came near 
to realization in a German public 
librarian who flourished some fifty 
years ago. He was asked about his 
work and he said with a mingling of 
pride: ‘In this library every book is 
now on the shelves except one; and 
I know where that one is, and I am 
going to get it this afternoon.” 

Librarians are, as a class, extreme- 
ly happy people. Daily association 
with books and readers makes them 
cheerful. It is as agreeable to give 
one with an asking face the book that 
satisfies, as it is to see starving per- 
sons eat. I used to wonder why 
women, who as a rule eat little them- 
selves, can find such satisfaction in 
watching hungry men eat. One day 
as I was feeding my dog, the answer 
came to me. I love to see dogs, 
horses, and cat@ eat; their satisfac- 
tion in food is to me a real delight. 
Now when a woman sees a man eat- 
ing, I suppose it affects her in just 
that way. One of the profound dif- 
ferences between a man and @ woman 
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career. 
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is, that a man can always eat. If 
a woman has passed through tragedy, 
or acute mental suffering, or is high- 
ly excited, or terribly depressed, she 
eares nothing for food. But a man 
will seldom omit a meal. Oscar Wilde 
expressed a truth when at a fashion- 
able dinner-party he exclaimed, ‘“‘How 
nice it is to be eating again!” 

Not many months ago I read a 
speech by an English bishop about 
the manners of today. He said that 
he tried not to be an old-fashioned 
parent, and yet when his daughter 
said to him, “I say, Old Egg, got any 
cigarettes?” he thought things had 
gone rather far. 

I am glad that William T. Tilden, 
2d, in his new book, pays a justly 
deserved tribute to Maurice Mc- 
Loughlin, of California, the most be- 
loved tennis player who ever swung 
a racket. It was the appearance of 
this individual on the courts that 
gave the game its present prodigious 
popularity. ‘‘Mac appealed to the 
boy that is in all men. His merry 
smile, the happy toss of his head 
when he missed a shot, his never 
failing good nature under any cir- 
cumstances, whether victory or defeat, 
made him the idol of all who saw 
him.’””’ He was an ideal sportsman. 
When he lost the championship in 
1915 hundreds of spectators wept 
unrestrainedly. Was there ever a 
stronger tribute to the personality 
of an athlete? There is only one 
person whom the crowd loves more 
than a good winner, and that is a 
good loser, whether the thing lost is 
the Presidency of the United States 
or a tennis championship. W. Hh. 
Taft and M. E. McLoughlin are uni- 
versally beloved. All statesmen and 
athletes should endeavor to profit by 
their example. Nothing wearies the 
public more than a controversy after 
defeat. 

President Eliot once told me that 
every night at nine o'clock he “‘killed”’ 
the telephone, and restored it to ac- 
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tivity at seven the next morning. 
This explains why he has lived to be 
89 years old. 

Parents should not give their chi- 


dren long names. Such names cause 
waste of time plus unnecessary fric- 
tion. If a child is named Epaphro- 
ditus Bartholomew Holcombe-Smith, 
Junior, and if he survives such an ap-~ 
pellation, he will probably lose what 
will amount to three years of his life 
in writing his full name on those fre- 
quent occasions when it becomes 
necessary. Furthermore, parents 
should give a daugkter only one 
name; then when she marries, she 
can preserve the family name between 
her Chrisfian and her ‘husband’s last 
name. When I wags a boy, I knew 
a girl named May Day. Such a name 
closely approaches perfection; think 
of the time saved in writing cheques 
and on other occasions! It is also 
hard on a child to give it a name 
that few can either pronounce or 
spell; the victim has to spend a large 
slice of his life answering questions 
and making explanations. A name is 
an individual’s only label; the only 
thing standing between him and ab- 
solute oblivion. Children are at the 
mercy of their parents in this as in 
so many other ways. 

Rebecca West says that “The En- 
chanted April,’’ a noved written just 
for fun and as full of fun as an 
Italian on a holiday, is a “‘disaster’’; 
and the solemn, dogmatic critics as- 
sure us that May Sinclair's “Life and 
Death of Harriett Frean,” in which 
the details of death by cancer are 
elaborately set forth, is profound art. 
I see no reason why we should not 
all enjoy life, if we can; I think tears 
have no more intellectual worth than 
laughter. If the percentage of cere- 
bration in books is to be measured 
merely by the depth of gloom it will 
become easier and easier to be a 
genius. It is curious that so many 
should believe that cheerfulness is 
incompatible with brains. 
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The following comments appear in the magazines from which the article” 
were selected: 


GENERAL CHARLES H. SHERRILL (p. 451) has been spending the whole 
summer visiting the different capitals of Europe. He received a very pleasant 
message from the King of Italy regarding the present article. He is author 
of “Have We a Far Eastern Policy?’ ‘‘French Memories of Eighteenth Century 
America,” etc. 


ALFRED L. P. DENNIS (p. 455) was for many years Professor of History 
at the University of Wisconsin; he was Captain in the Military Intelligence 
Division of the General Staff in the World War; and was Assistant Military 
Attache at the Paris Peace Conference. He is the author of “Eastern Problems 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” 


WILBUR C. ABBOTT (p. 457) is Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Had THOMAS W. LAMONT (p. 459) chosen to tell his story less imper- 
sonally, credit for the success of the critical world-negotiations he records would 
zo where credit is due. Member of the house of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
he has placed his experience and wisdom at the world’s service. Since Mr. 
Hoover’s withdrawal from Europe, no American has accomplished more than he 
for the general good. 


FRENCH STROTHER (p. 467) is Managing Editor of The World's Work. 


DR. HENRY C. LINK (p. 471) is an internationally recognized psychologist. 
For several years he has lectured on applied psychology at Columbia, Harvard. 
Yale, and other colleges and universities. ‘“‘Employment Psychology,” his latest 
book, has proved one of the most successful books in its field published in the 
past five years. 


MERION C. COOPER (p. 473) has in him the spirit of the explorer, and ad- 
venturer of the age of chivalry. He is a newspaper man by training, and re- 
cently a star reporter for the New York Times. He served in the American 
Army during the World War and later was lieutenant-colonel in command of the 
American Air Squadron of the Polish Army, fighting Soviet Russia. Only just 
returned from his trip around the world with the Salisbury expedition, he is off 
again on another exploration with Mrs. Mgrguerite E. Harrison and a motion- 
picture photographer. They have gone to Arabia for a year’s work and study 
among the Arabs, writing and picturing 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT (p. 475) was chosen by the League of Women 
Voters as America’s greatest living woman in the field of politics. Mrs, Catt is 
also the best loved leader that the women of the world have had in their struggle 
for suffrage. 


ARTHUR R. MORGAN (p. 501) did not, even as a boy, want a sheltered life. 
At 18 he left home with a dollar and a half in his pocket, tied two logs together 
with rope, and floated down the Mississippi to Minneapolis. After that he husked 
corn, milked cows, set type, rented and operated a fruit ranch. Then he studied 
engineering, and decided that as little had been done in America in the study 
of floods, he would stand a better chance if he concentrated on that. This he 
did, and is now a world authority on the subject. One day he was elected to 
the board of trustees of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and another day 
he was elected president of the college, and there he is trying out the experi- 
ment which he explains in this article. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (p. 509) is Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University. The Winsted, Conn., “‘Citizen’’ says: “If there is any corner of 
any magazine that is always entertaining, it is William Lyon Phelps’ ‘As I Like 
It. Professor Phelps probably could not write anything dull if he tried. The 
reasons are numerous. One is the spice added to his writings by the clearness 
with which he expresses himself. . . . In addition to his stimulating style his 
fund of knowledge is so large, and range of subjects so varied, that every little 
while one finds reference to something or somebody that he himself has heard of.” 
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The September Digest is surely the best yet. I have been loan- 
ing my copy until it is well worn. If you can spare them I wish 
you would send me two or three copies to show to my friends with 
the purpose of letting them know what a splendid work you are 
doing.—C. W. Koppes, 454 Earl Court, Elyria, 0. 


I do not see how I could do without the Reader’s Digest. Your 
ability to extract the kernel of the leading magazine articles is 
unsurpassed.—C. E. Hodges, 66 Eleventh St., Wheeling, W. Va- 


Your magazine is the most valuable piece of printed matter 
that I receive. It is the sort of thing that a man of my _profes- 
sion cannot do without.—Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, Box 308, Akron, O. 


The Digest contains the best articles from the best magazines. 
You are doing the country a real service.—W. J. Setzer, 142 Prince- 
ton St., Lowell, Mass. 

I do not understand how I used to get along without the Read- 
er’s Digest. it exactly fits my needs. I say a good word for it 
whenever an “opportunity presents itself—Orson Ryan, Supt. of 
Schools, Logan City, Utah. 

I am more pleased with the Digest than I can possibly tell. It 
is une of my best friends—Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, Galen Hall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Digest is a splendid time-saver, and I value it very highly. 
—C. W. Longman, 138 So. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

It is a great pleasure in traveling about among the Associa- 
tions of this country to recommend the Reader’s Digest to not 
only Y. M. C. A. secretaries but to a large number of business 
men.—Harry W. White, 548 Belleforte Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

The Reader’s Digest meets a keenly felt need and makes it pos- 
sible for the busy man to keep up with the worth while articles 
= current magazines.—Chester J. Underhill, P. O. Box 123, Lynn, 

ass. 

May I add my testimony to the worth and value of your superb 
magazine by stating that it is a gold mine of suggestive sermonic 
material for the up-to-date minister.—Dr. Douglas Buchanan, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Kans. 

I could not afford to do without the Digest at double the price.— 
George Davies, 107 W. Mazon Ave., Dwight, III. 

The magazine is so valuable that I do not wish to lose an issue. 
—Earl F. Nauss, 840 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

I could not get along without the Digest. It more than comes 
up to my expectation. I wish you would send me a few sample 
copies to distribute among some friends.—Harry L. Allen, Fern- 
dale, Wash. 

I find your magazine invaluable and could not afford to be with- 
out it—Hayden R. Upton, Dawson, Minn. 

With the table of contents on the outside of the cover, it seems 
to me that the Digest leaves mighty little to be desired. I am an 
enthusiastic reader, and never miss a single article in it—Edward 
C. Philleo, 2422 Peralta Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

The Reader’s Digest fills a place that no other publication oc- 
cupies. It is like a Ford—it makes little display, but “gets there.” 
—R. O. Penick, Whiting, Kansas. 

















